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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue duel between M. de Montalembert and the French Emperor 
has reached another, and, we presume, the final stage for the 
present. Contrary to the anticipations of those who took excep- 
tion to the appeal of Count de Montalembert from the insignifi- 
cant police court of Paris to a higher tribunal, the Chief of the 
State, without the addition of an insulting epigram this time, 
has extended pardon to his powerful adversary; and, as the 
smaller game, M. Douniol, could not well be imprisoned and fined 
when the larger escaped scot free, the Imperial grace is extended 
to the gérant of the Correspondant. The Emperor can now at 
his leisure count the cost of the conflict. He has not been able 
to “put down” the most eloquent man in France. He has not 
been able to prevent the circulation of the easus belli, even under 
the barrack loopholes of his Paris garrison. He has not been 
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| is that old Milosch who has played his cards so well. 
| the frying-pan into the fire. 





able to prevent two of the most able lawyers in France from ar- | 
raigning his arbitrary system of government in his very courts | 


of justice. He has only been able to try and to pardon. His 


efforts have resulted in a negation. 
‘The King of France and ten thousand men 
Went up a hill and came down again.”’ 
The positive balance is all on the other side. The consequence 
is seen even in the Government press, which has of late been en- 
larging on the benfits of free discussion ! 


Mr. Gladstone’s promenade through the Ionian Islands has at 


| partly a retrospective and partly a present interest. 
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too late, that they have an opportunity from which, he trusts, 
they will not suffer themselves to be diverted ‘* by visionary and 
impracticable schemes.” But the opportunity had fled before the 
missive was published. The “ votes for annexation” had been 
substituted for a Grand Remonstrance. 





The Servian revolt is an event in a periodical series. Kara 
George, who, during the Napoleonic wars, thrashed the Turks 
out of the country and made it independent, was forced to become 
an exile, and lost his life by the hand of an assassin, Milosch 
Obrenoyitsch, who caught the mantle of opposition, placed Servia 
in its quasi-independent position, and organized its government, 
lost the affection of the powerful classes, and abdicated in favour 
of his son. In a brief space, two of his sons shared his fate, and 
then Alexander, a son of Kara George, was elected Prince of 
Servia. He has reigned for cighteen years. The Servians are 
tired of him. He is an old man, under the guidance of others, 
Studied the views of Austria, they say, oppressed the people ; 
would not summon the Skuptchina or National Assembly, proba- 
bly out of deference to Austrian fears. Under severe pressure, 
he evoked this body, is now dethroned, and the successor chosen 
Out of 
The Servians exchange an Aus- 
trianized for a Russianized prince! As regards the interest of 
Europe in this tempest on the Danube all depends on the con- 
duct of neighbouring populations and the course taken by Aus- 
tria and Turkey. If one power interferes, there will be a pre- 
text for a general diplomatic squabble. If the example of Ser- 
via is contagious, work will be cut out for Austria among 
her Slavie subjects, and for Turkey among her Bosnian rayahs, 


The news from India is good, but not prolific in details. In 
Oude Bainie Madhoo has been driven out of Shunkerpore, his 
stronghold ; other talookdars have been gradually coming in ; 
their steps quickened by threats of confiscation. There is a more 
cheerful tone in the Indian correspondence; and the procla- 
mation of the Queen is admitted to have had a beneficial 
effect. 

The shoal of state papers reccived from the United States have 
The extra- 


| ordinary despatch of Mr. Dallas, describing an interview with 


Lord Malmesbury last summer, throws a light upon the interior 


| of our Foreign Office, not calculated to inspire contidence in any 


| of Lord Malmesbury’s qualities except his candour. 


least been productive of a series of striking demonstrations | 
showing that the Islanders are all for union with Greece. | 


Wherever he has gone he has heard but one ery. His formal 


and distinct statement at Corfu that he had no power to deal with | 


the question of the Protectorate has availed him nothing else- 
where, 
islanders have been profuse of respectful courtesies, but equally 
profuse of declarations that their fixed desire was, not the 
amelioration of grievances, but annexation to Greece. In every 
island Mr. Gladstone has been compelled to repeat that annexa- 
tion is out of the question. At Zante, well aware of the in- 
fluence of the Greek priests, he severely lectured them on the 
insanity of their proceedings. They had but to choose, he told 
them, between liberal reforms and the status quo. Only “ two 
courses ” open instead of three! Those who take the doctrine of 
nationality, divorced from facts, as a rule in human affairs, he 
said, “‘ may be styled out of their senses.” ‘ The doctrines of 


Regarding him as an “ illustrious Philhellene,” the | 


He seems 
to have been under a delusion that he had abandoned a right 
which never existed—the right of search; and his rapid retreat 
from his first position is creditable to his frankness but not to 
his judgment. A more experienced diplomatist would never 
have got into such a position. He stands fast, and has, we pre- 
sume, stood fast ever since, in his humble but fruitless request 
for an arrangement whereby both nations may reciprocally verify 
the nationality of suspicious ships hoisting their flags. The 


| Federal government will not make any such arrangement. 
| Hence, unless we abstain altogether from meddling with ships bear- 


ing the stars and stripes, irritating controversies are sure to arise. 
Thus one has arisen. Sir William Gore Ouseley is at Greytown ‘‘ ter- 
minating the Mosquito protectorate.” Pending negotiations our 


| ships of war have kept a strict watch for the advent of Mr. William 


nationality couched in certain terms become the doctrines of dis- | 


order and anarchy.” The status quo would be the result of 
giving him votes for annexation when he asked for the exposure 
of grievances and suggestions for improvement. This plain 
speaking, and very necessary it had become, must have cooled 
down the enthusiasm of the priests for ‘‘ Gladstone, the Phil- 
hellene.” Verily the mission makes small progress. In the 
meantime Sir Edward Bulwer has sent a reply to the protest of 
the Corfiote deputies against Sir John Young's plan. It sup- 
ports the views of Mr. Gladstone, and reminds the Ionians, alas, 
(Wirn Svpr.eMeyt. } 


Walker. As protectors of Mosquitia they seem to claim the 
right of boarding ships of any nation entering Mosquitian ports. 
The Washington steamer has been so boarded, and the filibuster 
newspapers are enraged thereat. But the explanations at Wash- 
ington city are declared to have been “ satisfactory.” We shall 
see. The two Governments are as far as ever from being agreed 
upon the meaning of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty. 

It is worth notice that Mr. Douglas, candidate for the Presi- 
dency, has spoken at New Orleans not only in favour of obtain- 
ing Cuba, but of establishing a protectorate over Mexico, 


Christmas has not stayed the tepid agitation in behalf of re- 
form. A little more intensity has been given to the movement, 
but it is confined to the North. In Perth, in Hull, in Leeds, 
the Bright programme has been accepted. In Bolton a meeting 
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declared for manhood suffrage. At Newcastle Mr. Bright has 

had a friendly talk with the leaders of the Northern Reform 
Union, and the upshot is that they stick to their views, sup- 

porting Mr. Bright at the same time, while Mr. Bright goes for 

what is practicable. On the whole there seems to be a more 

i. acquiescence in the cardinal points of the Bright Reform 
ill. 





Some of the evidence against the persons accused of conspi- 
racy in Ireland has been surreptitiously published. Notes taken at 
the “‘ private” examinations in Cork have found their way into the 


papers. 


He entered the secret society in August and took the oaths. 


The approver, Daniel Sullivan Gould, revealed the plot. | l res 
| show a general and large decrease in the numbers now receiving relief 


The object of the society was to take up arms when the Ameri- | 
cans, who where to be joined by the French, landed in Ireland, | 


an event expected to happen before Christmas! He described 
the meetings of the conspirators for drilling. They had pikes, 
and mustered in one case fifteen, in another a hundred strong. 


He also told how he had said he would beg his bread before he | 


turned informer—he ‘would not stain the blood of his ances- 
tors.” But ‘ Father John refused him absolution,” and then he 
altered his mind, and forgot his stainless ancestry. After that 
he went about expressly to worm himself into the secrets of the 
society, and performed all the treacherous offices of the spy, even 
caressing the child of the man he had prepared to betray! Be- 
yond showing that disaffection exists, and that absurd notions 
prevail on the subject of an American invasion, the evidence so 
far reveals little that is dangerous to the peace of Ireland. 

The Poor-law Board have taken in hand the case of the home- 
less poor. Through Lord Courtenay, their secretary, they pro- 
pose a scheme for the establishment of asylums for the houseless 
in the centres of six great divisions of the metropolis. Sepa- 
rating the case of the casual from that of the local parish poor, 
they suggest that the cost of these asylums should be defrayed 
out of a special general rate, administered by a board or boards 
specially chosen for the purpose by unions collated under the 
sanction of the Poor-law Board. This is a sensible proposal, 
and its execution would have many advantages. As at present 
administered, the workhouse wards are forbidding to the very 
class who stand most in need of temporary refuge—the poor de- 
prived by accident or misfortune of shelter, and the deserted 
little children who know nothing of a pauper’s rights. To these 
classes the asylums would be temporary halting-places in a 
miserable career ; firm land in the ocean of poverty where they 
could breathe awhile, and whence they could embark afresh in 
the strife for bare existence. 

The dreadful sacrifice of life at the Victoria Theatre recalls at- 
tention to the necessity of providing ample means of exit from our 
public places of instruction and amusement. Here a foolish alarm, 
swelled in a moment into a panic, caused the death of sixteen 
young men. Nobody was to blame. It was clearly, under the 
circumstances, an unavoidable accident. But had there been 
more than one broadway out of the gallery, such an accident 
could not have occurred. 





Che Canrt. 
CuristMAs-pAyY was celebrated at Windsor Castle, as in every other 
English home, by a private family dinner. Afterwards music appropri- 
ate to the season was performed. The Court went to church in the 
morning. 

Her Majesty has walked and driven abroad, and ridden in her riding- 
school. The Prince Consort has been out shooting with the Prince of 
Leiningen; and the Prince of Wales has been hunting. 

Major-General and Lady Alicia Peel, the Duke de Nemours, the Count 
@Eu, the Duke d’Alencon, Mr. and Mrs. Walpole, have visited the 
Queen. Z 


‘ THE HOMELESS POOR. 

The attention drawn to the subject of the homeless poor who are only 
partially supplicd with shelter at night in the unions and charitable in- 
stitutions, has called forth large subscriptions from the public. The 
subject had not, as now appears, escaped the notice of the Poor-law 
Board, for above a month ago Lord Courtenay, on behalf of the Board, 
had drawn up a circular to the Guardians of the London parishes. The 
object of this circular is to show that the magnitude of the evil requires 
a remedy, and to suggest one. ‘The vagrant wards in the workhouses 
are in winter overcrowded ; the aged and infirm suffer from contact with 
the turbulent paupers; and the quict inmates are herded with the lowest 
characiers. The test of real distress is not applied, and impostors make 
use of the provision made for the really poor. ‘Then the unions and 
parishes are,very disproportionately burdened. In one the admissions 
reach 13,000 in the year, in another only 178. Lord Courtenay sug- 
gests that the burden should be fairly distributed by providing six great 
asylums for the homeless poor, to be maintained by a special rate. ‘The 
present Poor-law affords facilities for the execution of this plan. He thinks 
it would ensure a better security against imposition, cheek vagrancy, 
relieve the workhouses from the dirt, contagion, and annoyance of 
tramps and thieves, ensure a refuge for all who are really destitute and 
homeless, and spread the expense more equally over the Metropolis. 


| spoiling the holiday for the poor. 





He recommends to the Guardians as a model, the institution of the 
Houseless Poor, where relief is afforded at the rate of 5 1-10d. per 
head, “In each district hired iscs of am inexpensive character, 
with simple intcrior arrangements, an intelligent master and matron to 
each, and such assistance as they may necessarily require ; together with 
labour yards, baths, and dormitories for each sex, would be sufficient for 
the purpose. . . . . The subject is one which commends itself to the at- 
tention of those who are concerned in the administration of relief, in re- 
spect of humanity, good order, and economy. The risk that the expen- 
diture may prove unduly burdensome is small, while the certainty of a 
good result is great.” 

The paupers of London were entertained with Christmas fare on 
Christmas Day, in accordance with custom. ‘This has given an occasion 
for a compte rendu of Metropolitan pauperism; and the figures happily 


compared with the numbers receiving relief at Christmas 1857. Though 
general the decrease is not universal, for some parishes show an increase, 
slight compared with the decrease in the majority. There were 60,000 
paupers, exclusive of lunatics and casual poor. The total decrease is 
6000. There has been since 1857 a reduction of from 15 to 25 per cent 
in the price of food. 


Christmas Day was miscrably wet, the rain falling continuously, and 
Boxing day was fine, and was cele- 
brated at the theatres and places of public amusement in London as 
usual, The “holiday folks’ were abroad in great numbers, and 
thronged the institutions visible by day as well as those only open at 
night. It has been observed that the streets were more free from intoxi- 
cated men than is usual at this season. 





MR. PUGH’S CASE. 

A committee appointed by a board of directors of the parish of St. 
Pancras have drawn up a statement of what passed between them and 
the Reverend Mr. Pugh, their late chaplain. They state that Mr. Pugh 
first denied that he knew the fugitive Muskett’s address; next that he 
based his refusal to give it up on the ground that it was a privileged 
communication ; and that finally “in reply to a question put by a 
director, he stated that, before receiving the address, he had given Mr. 
Muskett’s solicitor a solemn promise not to divulge it, thereby putting 
the matter in an entirely different light.” The committee state that Mr. 
Pugh’s “ evasive and unsatisfactory conduct,” and not his refusal to re- 
veal Muskett’s address, caused his dismissal. 

“The committee recommend that a copy of this report should be for- 
warded to the vicar with a positive assurance from the board that they 
never pressed Mr. Pugh to reveal the address after he had informed them 
that he had pledged his word to a third party to keep it secret, and that his 
dismissal was mainly caused by his own evasive and unsatisfactory conduct 
before the board, which rendered it impossible for them to recommend his 
restoration to the office of chaplain to the workhouse, and that the vicar be 
requested to communicate these facts to the bishop and archdeacon.”” 

The Board adopted the report by a majority of 19 to 3, 





The Court of Bankruptcy has appointed a meeting to divide 1000/7. among 
the creditors of Colonel Petrie Waugh. The claims against that worthy, 
exclusive of the claim of the Eastern Bank, amount to 29,000/. It is ex- 
pected that 20007. of assets more will shortly accrue. The bank claim is 
280,000/., but the claim is disputed. The creditors, it seems, objected to 
prosecute Waugh, because legal expenses would have swallowed up the 
meagre assets. 


The Reverend St. George Kirke, rector of St. Martin's, near Horneastle, 
was taken before Mr. Broughton to answer a charge of defrauding the 
North-Western Railway Company. He had travelled third class from Li- 
verpool without paying his fare. It appeared from the examination that 
the poor gentleman was insane. In reply to a question from the Magis- 
trate, he said he was one day taken from his house and carried by train to 
St. Petersburg; the cook rode with him. He had not seen the carriage 
before or since. Asked if he had any friends he referred to Mr. Barrow, 
M.P., and the Reverend Mr. Wrench. ‘I happen to be his wife, and his 
wife is my sister. Her name is Maria Wrench, and she is a very good 
wench, and a good mother, and an angelic sister.” Mr. Broughton— 
“* Where does your sister live?”’ Prisoner—‘* St. Michael’s, Cornhill, in 
the city of London, in England, this side of Jamaica, and below 'Tuxford.”’ 
Mr. Broughton—“ What's her name?” Prisoner (spelling)—‘* W-r-e-n-e-h 
Wrench his head off. The Reverend T. W. Wrench.” He gave severa 
answers of a like kind, and showed a decided tendency to make bad puns. 
He was remanded in order that inquiries might be made. 

Thomas Birchmore, late relicving-officer of the parish of St. Pancras, has 
been remanded by the Clerkenwell Magistrate on a charge of embezzling 
the parish funds. The amount of the defaleations is not yet accurately 
known. Mr. Birchmore was arrested in his own house. He was admitted 
to bail. 

A very serious sacrifice of life occurred at the Victoria Theatre on Mon- 
day. The proprietors gave two performances, morning and evening, to ac- 
commodate their patrons. Before the morning audience could retire the 
evening audience began to assemble. In order to prevent confusion, the ma- 
nager had arranged that the morning audience occupying the galleries should 
quit the theatre by pening down a staircase leading to the box entrance. 
But just before the first performance closed, either an escape and explosion 
of gas or the explosion of a box of fusees caused some foolish persons to raise 
the ery of *‘ Fire!’”’ A panic took poss mn of the crowd in the galleries, 
and they rushed at once to the usual staircase. There were two strong bar- 
riers between the top and bottom, and a strong balustrade. But the terror- 
driven mob, chiefly young men, tore down the barriers and flung themselves 
headlong into the crowd at the bottom; while some jumped over the balus- 
trade into the dense throng. A fearful strife followed; a struggling, tram- 
pling, screaming mass, wedged into a narrow space on the stairs and land- 
ing places, strove for life for about ten minutes. The persons nearest the 
door at length understanding the cause of the commotion fled; and the 
stairs being cleared, fifteen young men were found lying motionless and 
dead. Prompt succour was rendered to them, but it was of no avail. It is 
also known that eight persons were seriously injured. h ‘ 

The performance went on exactly the same as if no such horrible s:crifice 
of life had occurred. 

‘The persons connected officially with the theatre assert that there was no 
explosion of gas in the theatre. The manager implored the audience to 
remain quiet ; the pit and boxes listened, but the ‘‘ gods,” disregarding 
his appeal, rushed out to trample and be trampled to death. 

From the evidence tendered at an inquest held on the bodies of two of the 
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dead, it seems that the alarm arose from the accidental ignition, probably 
from the explosion of fusees, of a man’s coat. There was no flame, only 
smoke and glow. The cry of fire was raised, and then nothing could re- 
strain the persons in the gallery. The Jury found a verdict of jaccidental 
death. 


Provincial. 
REFORM. 

The meeting at Leeds to promote Parliamentary Reform was attended 
by some 3000 persons. Mr. Lucock, in the absence of Sir Peter Fair- 
bairn, occupied the chair. He gave a comprehensive explanation ot the 
object of the meeting, and did not scruple to show where the shoe 

pinched. ; ' 

The extent to which that suffrage should go was a matter upon which re- 
formers were greatly divided in opinion; and they of the middle classes 
might, perhaps, be considered by some of their more ardent friends as rathe 

‘timid. It might be thought that because they had obtained the franchise 
themselves they were not satisfied and willing to extend that franchise as 
far as their more ardent friends would desire, but what they asked them to 
do was this—They asked the more advanced reformers to go with them so 
far as they could—for they might rely upon it that it was their wisest an: 
best policy ; and when they had gone with them as far as they could, they 
could then strive to go a little further, and take them with them. (“ Ji 

hear!” and applause.) This was the policy of wise men; but if, instead 
of that, they were determined to pass a resolution which was in opposition 
to their wishes, and which they could not conscientiously support, they 
would be under the necessity of withdrawing from them. (‘* UA, oh !” 
hisses and disapprobation.) This did not alarm him, for he told them what 
he believed would be the practical working of any such imprudent proceed- 
ing. (No, no!) Ifthey passed a resolution that night which was not 
in accordance with what those around him believed to be the policy of this 
country, and they could not go with them, the consequence would be that 
they would be standing alone, and they would stand alone—(** V py 
and renewed disapprobation)—or they would secure nothing. 

Mr. Edward Baines was more successful in keeping the meeting in 
good temper and in avoiding a definite statement on the contested point. 

He has always thought that our representative institutions are the 

lory of our land, and the chicf support of the liberties of England. 

Je has always been anxious to free them from every defect and abuse, 
and to extend the franchise as fast and as far as the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the people justified us in extending it. (‘* Hear, 
hear!” and cheers.) Ue venerated the constitution of his country. Ile 
believed it is the means of giving us a greater amount of true and well 
regulated liberty than existed in any other country on the face of the 
earth. He also venerated the Reform Act of 1832, which he, amongst 
others, did his best to obtain. But nothing is perfect. 
say that the institutions should be immutable when the people for whom 
they existed were changing «nd ever improving. We live in an age of 
great and rapid advancement, and it is a happy circumstance that we 
have now arrived at another of those great constitutional epochs which 





ts 


would be consideréd memorable in the history of our country, which | 


calls for another great improvement in the representative institutions of 
our land. The resolution he had to move was—* That this mecting is 


decidedly of opinion that an extensive and effective measure of reform | 


in the representation of the people in the House of Commons is of urgent 
importance.” He declined to define the limit of the extension of the 
franchise, but he showed by using copious educational statistics that the 
suffrage ought no longer to be confined to the middle, but extended to 
the working classes. 

The resolution was carried as a matter of course. 
minent speakers were Mr. John Holmes, Mr. W. Brown, and 
Carter; and the other resolutions adopted proposed the ballot, a 
paying franchise in boroughs, and a 10/. occupancy franchise in coun- 
ties; and shorter parliaments, 

At Bolton a reform meeting by a narrow majority declared for man- 
hood suffrage, and “ nothing less,” instead of acceptingsuch a measure 
that “meets with the concurrence of reformers generally.” 

Mr. Bright met the committee of the Northern Reform Union at New- 


The other pro- 
Mr. 


rate 


castle on his way home from Glasgow, and expounded to them the sub- | 


stance of his reform bill. Mr. Bright is said to have admitted that 


“logically” no reason can be adduced against manhood suffrage; but | 


that the question is what measure is practicable. The result of the 
interview was that the Union will hold by its own scheme while it sup- 
ports Mr. Bright. 

A public meeting was held in Hull on Monday 
chairman, and Mr. Clay for chief spokesman. The meeting ad ypted re- 
solutions in conformity with the views of Mr. Bright. Mr. Clay insist- 
ed that there is a great demand for reform. He argued against equal 
electoral districts, and for the ballot. He also explained why the re- 
formers in London had selected Mr. Bright to bring in a bill. ~ 

“If the Government brought in 2 reform bill—some improvement on the 

resent system—lI do not quite see how the liberal Members of the House of 
ommons could have voted against that bill on its seeond reading, when iis 
principle came to be discussed—presuming it to be some improvement on thu 
resent system, if they had no bill of their own to vote for, They would hav: 
een obliged to vote for it and go into committee. Once in committee, Heavy 
help us—(/aughter)—two or three months in discussing all sorts of « 
amidst which you forget its principles—spent in the hottest weather 


the Thames in its most offensive state, and opponents wil: 


, with the Mayor for 












», carelui tot 
every advantage of the disunion which would be sure, on some points, 
prevail amongst us—fighting one part of the party against the other, the re- 
sult would be, that after months of the hottest werk, and with av 
amount of confused labour, we might probably pass a bill which would lx 
little better, or perhaps worse than none at all. Now, if the radical party 
throughout the country mect as you have met—defins you have delined, 
that which they require—if Mr. Bright, who is not pledged te any particu- 
lar principles in this matter, but who is most anxious to collect the desires 
and the wants of the country on the subject, embodies in his bill those your 
requirements, we then have a very proper and legitimate weapon to oppos 
to the Government bill, if the Government bill, although an improvement 

















of the present state, docs not go far enough to satisfy us. We then vote 
against that bill because we have had the courage to propose a better of our 
own. (Cheers.) It was for that reason that the confercnce in London se- 
lected Mr. Bright, and requested him to prepare a bill. Thet conference 
was called by the Parliamentary Reform Committce—a committee of which 


It isin vain to | 


' formers as to the amount of reform which they thought it safe and best to 
ask for. The answers, of course, have been very various, but from the im- 
| mense mass of correspondence that we have, we decidedly made up our 
' minds that the great majority of feeling in'the country was in favour of pre- 
cisely that measure of reform which you have embodied in your resolutions 
tonight. 
He besought them to sink minor differences and unite for the best bill 
that could be obtained 
| Meetings have been held in Doncaster and Stockton-on-Tees, to put 
forward the claims of those towns to the honour of having representa- 
| tives in Parliament. At Stockton one of the burgesses said. 

“TI think we ought to let Lord John Russell and Mr. Bright know. I say 
this here, that the franchise ought to be extended to direct tax-payers—to 
the people that pays the taxes. I’m» sure the intellect of this country is 
grown so much, and the ideas, that people have now, and the way they’re 
educated by cheap publications and cheap papers and what not—lI say this 
here, that any man that pays direct taxes ought to have a vote for Members 
of Parliament. (Laughter.) It’s fruitless to talk about 10/7. ideas in Stock- 
ton here. Stockton is an increasing town, a town that’s rapidly increasing, 
and ought long ago, gentlemen, to have had a representative. But, how- 
ever, this is a very important town is Stockton, whether people looks at it 
with this idea or the other idea; but they must see this here, that intelli- 

in Stockton. (‘* Tear !"’ and laughter.) Idon’t 
or What it should be—( Cries of ** (duestion, qies- 
but I say that all intelligent men, all the men that pays taxes, 
vote.” (Roars of laughter.) 


gence is rapidly extending 





say it should be 10/, or 5¢, 


ht to have a 


ou 
LEEDS ON AMERICAN SLAVERY 

by the Leeds Anti-Slavery Society, on Tuesday, Si 
hair, Lord Carlisle spoke of the progress of anti- 

slavery feeling and the position of the Abolitionists in the United States. 
** When I was myself in the United States, seventeen years ago, I was 
much struck with the fact that, whereas among us in this country great 
Abolitionist leaders were almost always held in honour and spoken of with 
respect even by those who might not be supposed to feel much sympathy 
with their views, in the United States I never heard the Abolitionist spoken 











of except in terms of slight and contempt. 1 imagine, ver, that 
this is now very greatly altered. The Abolitionists have now become, 
in the eyes of their opponents, considerably more formidable. They 
excite fear, hatred, rage, but not contempt. They attacked my much 
valued friend Charles Sumner as he sat quiet and unsuspecting in 
his seat in the Senate House of his country, and nearly took away his life ; 
and then they presented the executioner with votive canes and imitative 


cudgels. To batter, and assault, and mutilate, and murder, are indications 
of hostility, but not of indifferenee or contempt. Depend upon it, the 
cause is making real, an and daily progress. It enters now into 
every phase of private, and social, and domestic life. Every decision of the 
courts of law teems with it. It is matter of comment in every cirele; it is 
spoken of in the teachings of the pulpit; it enters into almost every eles- 
tion, the great staple of American existence. It affects the elections of 
members of Congress, of senators, of governors of States, and may perhaps 
before long do so with the selection of the President of the Union. Under 
these circumstances I do wish that the voice of sympathy, and hope, and en- 
couragement, even over our old Europe, our old England, and our old York- 
shire, will not be altogether wanting.” 

Mr. Edward Baines also took part in the proceedings, and made an 
eloquent anti-slavery speech, giving encouragement to that and other 
socictics, and reasons why England should make her voice heard. 

He had been very anxious for many years to ascertain what was his own 
duty with regard to this matter, and he had felt that he could not better do so 
| than by conversing with distinguished members of the Anti-slavery body 
whom he might meet with, and asking their opinion as to the duty of Eng- 
land on this subject. He had never, therefore, met with any of those 
honoured men without conferring with them on this subject. “The last of 
these men was the Honourable Charles Sumner, whom he had the pleasure 
of meeting at the table of his friend Mr. Forster, and they put to him this 
question, ‘* Can we help you by the expression of our opinion?”’ The an- 
swer of Mr. Sumner, like the answer of Mrs. Stowe, like the answer of Mrs. 
Chapman, like the wer_ of other distinguished persons from Ohio, from 
Massachusctts, from New York, and from states still more remote, was this 
—* You can help us. You do a great deal more good than harm, You 
don’t do much harm in creating additional prejudice on the part of the 
upholders of slavery, but you do immense good by holding up our hands 
and strengthening the hearts of the enemies of slavery, who need all your 
sympathy, all your encouragement, and all your prayers on their behalf.”’ 
| It was, therefore, with the assurance of such men, so illustrious in this good 
| eause, and who had every possible claim upon their codperation and sym- 

pathy, that he was strengthened in the belief that their moral influence 
| would help them; and he concurred most heartily in the sentiments of the 
| noble Earl as to the inevitable effect of the moral influence of England upon 
the people of the United Statesof America. The effect of their sympathy in 
this country, continued Mr, Baines, was to encourage those who promoted 
| that all-important emigration of freemen from the north into the back woods 
| and territories of the west, and to support them in their arduous but noble 
effort to spread liberty in such a way as to hem in the old slavcholding 
| states of the south; and thus, m process of time, there would be the strong 
probability that in several of the old slave states slavery would die out— 
that it would die a natural death. 

Mr. W. E. Forster spoke on the occasion, in proposing a resolution 
which declared the American Union to be the stronghold of negro slavery ; 
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and de ply deplored that a nation of our own ra and language, and 
religion, and bound to us by so many ties of common interest and sym- 


ligi i 
pathy, should be thus the chief upholder of this destructive and sinful 


| system. 





T have the honour to be a meimbe r, and which has been in existence for 
about a year. Its duty had been to collect from all parts of the country, 
and by very voluminous correspondence, the opinions of all sections of re 





It might be asked what right has this country to interfere? 

fe did not know that their efforts to put down the slave trade could fairly 
be called interference, but at all events they had been very successful. They 
might find great d uliy in pursuing the same policy in the future, but 


they should not cease their exertions to extinguish the slave trade, and throw 
upon others the responsibility of its cout Ile did not claim for this 
country a right to interfere with the domestic institutions of America, but 
ountry they claimed a right to raise their voices in sup- 
! It was their duty to 


nuance, 


citizens of a free 
port of freedom and against op; ry where, 
speak on behalf of the oppressed slaves of America, because they were greatly 
connected with slavery—beeause they were the great customers for the pro- 
of those slaves. England and America were the two great Anylo- 


ression eV 
‘ 












Saxen nations which stood before the world as the representatives and 
champions of political freedom; and he believed that politieal freedom in 
America was endangered by the existence of slaver, 

The meeting adopted strong resolutions condemning the system of 
negro slavery, and declaring that we are bound to exert ourse lyes for its 


overthrow. 
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The election of a Member for Breconshire in the room of the late England oebdsbevesetessosaceesesabessees. 
Sir Joseph Bailey took place at Brecon on Tuesday. There was no BOONE ass teauccapcadcesssescescacecone: . EE 
: Ns inndcteeeiesheenenendaoanns ae 6,552,385 


opposition. The electors had fixed upon Captain Godfrey Morgan, a seeeesece : tee , 

a Conservative lent who was Rt prea res rw Mr. If you take pe pulation, therefore, England should have 431 Members ; Scot- 
Bright and Mr. Spooner, remote from the Americanizing tendencies of land 70, and Ircland 157. But if you take the mean between taxation and 
the one, and the exclusive intolerance of the other. Captain Morgan TL a te kee at dled ap. Ireland hres 108, 
was duly elected, but being on the sick list, his father Sir Charles Mor- leaving 6 to be added if the matter is to be settled on this basis. There are 
gan, spoke for him. towns in Scotland, of which Perth is an instance, to which great injustice is 
pCR Meee ; done as compared with the measure now meted out to towns in England, 
The Earl of Carlisle attended an evening party at Holbeck last week | Perth, from the Parliamentary returns, has a taxable income under schedules 
to celebrate the opening of a new hall; and he made a speech to the } A and D of 203,968/. per annum. ‘The two towns nearest to it in popula- 
working men showing them that their clevation in society depends on | tion are Kilkenny and Gateshead. These two have only 204,000/. of taxable 
themselves. 2 rental ; so that Perth, with its one Member, pays as much as the two. The 
Let him assure them of this, and it was the only point upon which he | S¥™ for Dundee amounts to 955,000/. for the Income-tax under the two 
would ever so obliquely touch any of the current topics on which men’s | schedules— rent of houses, Ke., and income from trades, &e. Aberdeen 
minds were now so busily intent—and he would remark here that there was | /!“ ® taxable income of 944,000/. I have looked through the whole 
no rank or class, however exalted in position, however exclusively they | Ws in _ England, and there are not two of them of the same popula- 
might sometimes be represented to them to be in their feeling —nay, not tion in which the taxable income is so high as in Aberdeen and Dundee, 
their gracious Queen upon her throne, not the nobles in their ancestral | Why, then, should Aberdeen and Dundee have only one member, while 
halls, not the clergy in their venerable cathedral and stalls, not the gentry | tous in England, with far less population and property should have more. 
in their genial and hearty easy life—there would, of course, be queer ex- | The same remark applies to Arbroath, with .. taxable income of _187,000/. 
ceptions, cross curmudgeons, bilious growlers, in every age and every time while the two towns next it in population, Pembroke and Denbigh, only 
Sat he was confident that there were none of these who grudged to the reach, 161,000/., and nave Members cach. Montrose reaches 172,000/. while 
great body of their countrymen any competition, any advance, any su- serwick-on-Tweed and Clonmel, the nearest in population, have, together, 
eriority, which they might make good by their own talents, or deserved | # small r taxuble rental and three Members. 1 ake the small town of Peter- 
f their own conduct, Let the working class, let any class make proof by head, which our English friends treat as a little fishing village, it has a tax- 
their intelligence, by their industry, by their love of order, by their | able rental of 96,3807. ; while 1 amworth, for which the late Premier sat, has 
honesty, by their sobriety, that they were worthy of any trust or privilege, | ® taxable rental of only 34,374/., and a population of 8655—and has two 
and it was his belief that such trust and privilege would not be long denied | Me mbers. The same disparity exists all round this coast. Elgin has a 
tothem. They would rise higher and higher in the social scale, if they so | higher taxable rental than Malton, which has two Members. Banff is within 
conducted themselves, not that the upper elasses would sink lower—the 3000 of the county town of Buckingham, which sends two Members to Par- 
more enlarged was the area the more honourable was the service ; the more liament. Inverness has a greater taxable rental than Falmouth, of the 
general the competition the keener would be the relish. same population ; and fifty-two towns in England return two Members each, 
The Northampton Herald \earns with pleasure ‘ ‘ that the Lord Chan- — ae ae pr! ee ae, See ee 
cellor has added the ——— of W illiam Roberts, Fsq., William Hensman, | three towns of Bury, Wigan, and Waterford, each of the same” opulation, 
Esq., and Edmund Francis Law, Esq., to her Majesty’s commission of | have only a taxable rental of 714,000/. put together. Bradford, in York- 
the peace for this borough. ‘The selection is, in all respects, good, and | shire, to which Lord John Russell proposed to give a third Member, has 
must prove a valuable addition to the magisterial bench.” If our infor- | 103,000 of Hg eg sry and a taxable rental of 888,000/., very little above 
mation is correct, the Lord Chancellor could not have selected three more | Leith, which has but one Member, and has other two burghs joined with it 

violent partisans from the Tory party in Northampton than the gentle- | in electing him.” : he : . ae 
men whose names are here given.” —Daily News. Mr. Moncrictf has paid another visit to his constituents at Leith, in 
A commission appointed by the Bishop of Carlisle to inquire into the order that he might explain = views to the non-clectors. This he did 
circumstances relating to the last presentation to the Rectory of Great |" ® long and very clear speech. His great object was to make more 
Orton, near Carlisle, have reported that there were sufficient _primd plain what he had stated at the previous meeting, that he had been a 
facie grounds for instituting further proceedings. The subject of their membc e of ® Government which had proposed a very liberal reform bill 
investigation was an alleged case of simony at the late presentation of ary felt that as amelie Scotland, considering the measure introduced 

» Rawarc . p TVeing " wtory . ay aS “gi cous » consider 4 as P : ce 
the Reverend F. P, Wilkinson to the Rectory of Orton, under Lord John Russell’s Government, and of which I was the hand, that 
aaa we really had little occasion to learn political opinion on this question on 
A new railway war has broken out. The scene of conflict is appro- the other side of the Tweed—that we had been beforehand with them—that 
wriately cnough ‘in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth ; and there a great | i truth if they had followed when Lord John RusselF gave the signal in 
Potile has been fought. The South-Western had running powers over 1852 we might have had much less trouble on the question—much less agi- 
the Brighton and South Coast line to Portsmouth. The former com- | *tion at the presentday. And, gentlemen, this bill introduced in 1852 was 
sany entered into arrangements with the direct Portsmouth line now in | 2 Dill introduced for the purpose of lowering the franchise, both in the 
pan} —a af se ° P counties and burghs. In counties we proposed to reduce the franchise to 
course of construction, and the Brighton Company thereupon gave no- | 90/., and by the subsequent bill introduced in 1854 we proposed to reduce 
tice that South-Western Company’s trains could not traverse the line | the property and oceupaney franchise, I should say, to 10). In regard to 
after the 27th. Thinking this a formal notice intended to raise a legal | property franchise, we proposed in 1852 to reduce it to 5/., and that, I think, 
question, the South-Western sent a train to Portsmouth. A locomotive | would have been a very material and very available gain and accession to 
was found in position across the junction, and some rails had been taken | property constituencies. At the same time it is right to explain, as I ex- 
up. These were relaid by the South-Western party, and one of them | plained the other day, that my subsequent study of this question has led me 
sceing the obstructive locomotive unguarded took possession and moved | to be of opinion very clearly that it is not so much property qualifi- 
it out of the way. The train then went forward, but the skirmishers of | ©@t#0" = occupancy qualification of counties that we are to look 
the Brighton side tore up more rails. The South-Western train blocked to for the most available accession to the constituencies. In regard 
the line for two hours and then retreated in good order. | to the towns, in 1852 we proposed a 4/. occupancy franchise. I 
up 8 | cannot say we had any great encouragement to persevere in that proposi- 
tion, and, in particular, 1 do not remember that when Lord John Russell 
introduced his bill in 1852, we received from those who are now very zeal- 
ous reformers any very great amount of encouragement or support, or that 





Much interest has been taken in the convict Mary Newell, convicted at 
Reading of drowning her babe in the Thames; and lynch law has been un- ; ‘Ss r ; : 
sparingly applied to Francis her heartless seducer. The Reading people their proposition, which, I sempect, is about as liberal as any that have 
from the highest to the lowest prayed the Queen to commute the poor erea- | hitherto been, or are likely te be made, met with the support and encou- 
ture’s punishment. Their prayer has been heard. Mary Newellis respited | ragement to which it was entitled. We are told that there is now to be a 
with a view to a commutation of the sentence of death. rating franchise. I own I don’t quite understand what a rating franchise is 
William Canley, manufacturer, of Stockport, who some time since ab- | —°F 38 to be—but I know this, that in 1852 we were very anxious to find 
sconded from that town, with property to the amount of 4000/, and against | S°™me mode by which, upon a valuation already se existence, the franchise 
whom a fiat in bankruptcy has been issued, was apprehended in Birkenhead might be determined, in order, if possible, to avoid the necessity of parties 
on Monday, and taken in custody at Manchester. giving in claims and proving the value of their subjects, and in order, if we 

. : could, to assimilate the mode of registration to that which had been adopted 
ae Re in England, where overseers for the poor both in county and burgh made 

Dr. William Engledue, of Gloucester House, Southsea, a physician of | out the lists of voters. Well, at that time, gentlemen, we considered 
considerable eminence and having a very extensive practice in that neigh- | very carefully whether the poor-rate as then and now levied could 
bourhood, committed suicide yesterday morning by swallowing a dose of | be made available for that purpose. Gentlemen, it was found im- 
prussic acid, Thename of Dr. Engledue is well known beyond the bounds _ possible to do so—because, so far from being like the English poor- 
of Southsea. rate—where unluckily they have had an able-bodied poor-law for 

After his acquittal on the ground of insanity, the prisoner Atkinson | ™0y years, which I trust. is not one of the importations from 
coolly walked from the bar into the dock, where he was engaged for nearly Scotland into England. I say it was found impossible, because, in the first 
two hours intently reading a book. Since his trial he has put off all the as- place, the English poor-rate was universal, in Scotland it was only partial 
sumed “imbecility ” which he displayed before the medical witnesses, and | —iM England it was imperative, in Scotland it was not imperative ; thirdly, 
conducted himself with as much rationality, intelligence, and acuteness as | because in England it was confined to a rate upon real property—a man’s 
any prisoner in custody.—Leeds Mercury. lands and heritages, while in Scotland it was not so confined, but might be 

5 levied on personal property. Therefore, in 1852, it was found impossible to 


—T [rT - adopt the poor-rate—to make it the means of valuing the subjects which 
SCOTLAND. were to give the franchise, and it was not 1S age at that time to do any- 
| thing of the kind.”” Mr. Moncrieff still holds these views. ‘* It is very 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT. - . . ~ “ 

Since Mr. Bright's visit his supporters have promoted several meet- plain that an extension of the suffrage is an experiment that at all events 

: —tagh ee es a tl ie 4 may be made with perfect safety, It is impossible to deny that outside the 
ings in Scotland, and Mr. Duncan M‘Laren has been very busily en- pale of the present franchise there lies a vast amount of intelligence 
gaged in pushing the views and designs of his conspicuous brother-in- quite as able to wield that political weapon as those in whose hands it is 
law. Ina copy of the Caledonian Mercury forwarded our attention is | placed at present. About this I can have no doubt at all; and I go fur- 
drawn to a speech made by Mr. M‘Laren last week at Perth. It is an | ther, because I say that outside the pale of the present franchise there is a 
argument for the increase of Scottish Members. | class which, for intelligence and independence in. is peculiarly well fitted 
‘Taken on population, or on taxation, or on a mean between both, Seot- | t wield it. I say the class—the upper class of our working people—the 


land is entitled to an increased share of Members. On the two years ending artisans—especially the skilled artisans—all of whom are persons of as much 
6th April last— mental cultivation certainly, and often more, than those who nominally 


The taxation of England was ....... cescccece £L111,742,157 now are within this magic circle of the franchise.”” 
of Sectland ie Ae 15,365,916 | Mr. Moncrieff strongly urged his hearers to educate themselves, and 
OOS GE THUEERE cccincsccccsccccesces 13,680,000 describing the present as a clumsy mode of ascertaining who should pos- 


sess the franchise, pointed to the time when the possession of informa- 


If any schoolboy were asked to divide 658 members according to these pro- | * 1 1 A t , : 
i tion and intelligence, testified in a more direct way, may admit the pos- 


portions, he would do it in less time than I take to give you the facts. It 


would give to England 522, to Scotland 72, and to Ireland, 64 Members. | sessor to the franchise. He was opposed to the ballot, regarding it as 
oe the population, according to the census of 1851, was as you all | entirely chimerical to endeayour, by a mechanical device, to make men 
ow— 


honest and do their duty, 
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MR, BLACK ON TRADE MORALITY. 


! 


Mr, Adam Black, one of the members for Edinburgh, delivered an ad- | 


dress on Monday at Glasgow. ILis subject was trade morality, and his 
audience a gathering of the local Trade Protection Society. : 

The true merchant, he said, is but the true man illustrating « particular 
condition in life. The morality which governs all other relations should 
equally prevail in mercantile life, and neither opportunity nor policy, nor 
the most tempting prospects of gain, should allow the merchant to deviate 
from the strict line of honesty; and the same honourable dealing should 
guide him, whether in the sale of a yard of calico or of an East Indiaman. 
The true merchant will not try suddenly to get rich by borrowing money 
and engaging in hazardous gambling speculations. Suppose a man should 
attempt to borrow 1000/. in order to bet at a horse race, would auy prudent 
man furnish him with the means, or would any upright man give him 
money for such a purpose >? Gamblers can borrow money only 
from gamblers or from fools. And if borrowing money to speculate on the 
chance of a rise in any commodity be not gembling, by what name 
shall we call it? The principle is just the same, whether we stake 
the money on the swiftness of a horse, or on the failure of a crop, 
or on a rise in the funds. Suppose a man should borrow money for 


the purpose of buying a vast quantity of sugar, and awaiting an expected | 


rise in its price, and should, without consulting his creditors, bet the whole 
sum on a decrease in the next sugar crop, would not the lenders be justified 
in charging him with a violation of faith in this reckless misuse of their 
money? ‘There would be scarcely ashade of difference between the morality 
of the two transactions. ‘The only ditierence between the commercial gam- 
bler and the horse jockey gambler is this—the one cheats rogues like himself, 
the other cheats honest men; and it is this unmanly impatience that will 
not wait for the reward of honest industry, this re kless hazarding of bor- 
rowed money, which strews all the paths of commercial life with the bleach- 
ing bones of bankruptcy and robs the unsuspecting poor man of his small but 
well-earned substance. Well divected energy and enterprise are the life of 
commercial progress; but if there is one lesson taught more plainly than 
another by the great failures of late, it is that safety lies in sticking to a le- 
gitimate business. No man—merchant, trader, or banker—has any moral 
right to be so energetic and enterprising as to take from his legitimate busi- 
ness the capital which it requires to meet any emergency. ‘The public-spirited 
merchant will be ready to assist in the promotion of undertakings which ave 
likely to be generally beneticial to the community, but even here he must be 
limited by prudence. When a crowd of creditors stand vainly waiting for their 
dues it is little comfort for them to be told, ** Well, one thing must be remem- 
bered, and that is that the money has been widely spread to aid important en- 
terprises.’’ ‘The old maxim, ‘‘ Be just before you are gencrous,’’ comes up at 
such times with great foree, and the creditor naturally asks, ** What right 
has this house to be enterprising with my money, apart from its legitimate 
business ?"’ Apologies are sometimes made for firms which have failed by 














which, to the very moderate extent of my powers, my life has been devoted, 
for improving as well as preserving our institutions, raising the character 
of our people, and furthering generally the progress of humau improvement. 
The sickness which has visited this family, and the uncertainty of the 
meeting of Parliament, at which I must of course be present, prevent me 
from naming the time at which I can hope to have the happiness of meet- 
ing my friends in your city. As soon as this ean be ascertained, I shall 
have the honour of again addressing your lordship, Believe me to be, with 
great respect, your faithful servant, Brovenam,” 





Some privates of the Sussex Militia created a riotous disturbance in Edin- 
burgh on Christmas Day. They were drunk, got into a scuffle with the fre- 
quenters of a public-house; and when the police interfered, the soldiers, 
reinforced, fell upon them, The police arrested two; a Militia picket ** res- 
cued’ them, and resisted all the attempts of the police to make a reeap- 
ture, The next day, the police went to the castle and identified the rioters, 


IRELAND. 
rHE GALWAY LINE. 

Lord Eglinton received a deputation on Thursday of persons interested 
in promoting the material prosperity of the new line of packet steamers 
from Galway. Lord Eglinton in reply said— 

** There ave three departments of Government which have to be consider- 
ed in this matter—the Treasury, the Post-offiee, and the Admiralty; and I 
may say there is still another department of Government more important, 
which is that very important body the House of Commons ; therefore, it is 
not only what I think best, or what I think expedient, but what the Trea- 
sury, the Post-office, and the Admiralty think best, and what is likely the 
House of Commons will consent to. It is quite evident that the feeling of 
the present day is against bolstering up any commercial enterprise ; there- 
fore, it would be contrary, of course, to all the principlk s of the present day 
that this company should receive the assistance of Government, for its own 
suke ; that it should be brought into existence by the assistance of Govern- 
ment. We can only lock to it with a view to assist in the public service. 
Already some little assistance has been given to it, that is to say, so far as 
the public service is concerned, by the colonial mails being given to it. 1 


; cannot conceive that the Post-office could by any possibility refuse to give 


ue to the important experiments they have aided, and the unnua- | 


bered fields of enterprise where they have freely scattered their money. We 
are told that individual losses sustained by those failures will be as nothing 
compared with the benefits conferred on the community by their liberality 
in contributing to every public work. Now a man’s relations to a creditor 
are vastly different from what they are to what is called the public; and it 
is no excuse for any house in their time of failure that, if they have wronged 
individuals, it has been in serving the public.” 

Sound personal religion is the surest basis on which mercantile character 
can be founded ; the man whose conduct is regulated by the precepts of 
Christianity has already adopted the soundest principles of mercantile 
policy; he is taught to be diligent in business, and to avoid those 
snares which would involve him in excess, extravagance, self-indulgence, 
and ultimate ruin. The religion of the Bible will impress him with an 
abiding sense of his responsibility to his Creator, and his duty to his fellow 
men in all his mereantile transactions. Nothing, however, can be more 
disgusting than to hear a tradesman making loud professions of religion in 
order to secure an advantage in the way of business, or under the cloak of 
superior sanctity to shirk his duty and to overreach his neighbours. It is 
humiliating to hear the mercantile conduct of such men contrasted with the 
honourable dealings of men who make no profession of religion, but are 
only remarkable for their profanity and rough out-and-out honesty. If 
you wish to test the qualities of a man’s religion do not follow him to 
church, where he must put on the garment of pious observance, but visit 
him at his shop or counting-house, and mark the spirit by which he is in- 
fluenced in his dealings with his fellow-man. If he regard merely his own 
inter’ sts, and, in securing his own, invades the rights of his neighbour, it 
wou! . be small uncharitableness to pronounce that man no true follower of 
Him who said, ‘‘ As ye would that man should do to you do ye even so to 
them.” Professors of religion sometimes seem to think their religion too 

ure a thing to be brought down into the sphere of trade; but a man’s re- 
igion is not worthy of the name if it be not able to stand the ordeal of his 
business life, if it do not accompany him in his daily avocations, and lead 
him to sacritice his lust of gain whenever it would prompt him to do what 
would injure his fellow-man. 

Mr. Black adverted to the desirableness of shortening the terms of credit 
both in the wholesale and retail trade, inasmuch as lengthened credits increase 
risks, and have a tendency to show a greater apparent gain than was ac- 
tually realized. 


| borders of Cork and Kerry where duels were formerly fought. 
| these meetings sere were present at a second fifteen or ticenty. 


| at Kenmare and Skibbereen. 


Petty expenses and bad debts are too often left out of view, | 


and an extravagant opinion of the profits of trade is often entertained not | 


only by the public but by many traders themselves. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, to keep accurate books and annually to balance them. 
Men have sometimes gone on for years with a vague idea that they were 
making money, when in fact they were on the high road to bankruptey. 
Asa Commissioner of Income-tax he had been surprised to find so many 
tradesmen whe could not give an account of their income because they did 
not keep books and made no annual balance. Perhaps they thereby thought 
they would evade payment of the tax to the full amount chargeable, but in 
some cases he should not be surprised if they outwitted themselves, and, at 
all events, the Commissioners did not accept their apology, and threatened 
if they did not keep regularly balanced books to take upon themselves the 
risk of charging them too high. Mr. Black referred to those traders whom 
he might call the highwaymen of commerce, who follow a reckless, unprin- 
cipled determination to become rich by fair means, if convenient, or by foul, 
if necessary. 





THE BROUGHAM DINNER, 

Lord Brougham has responded to the invitation of the Edinburgh 
folks to attend a banquet in his honour. His letter, dated ‘ Provence, 
December 18,” and is addressed to the Lord Provost, is as follows— 

se ~ Lord—I have this morning had the honour of receiving your lord- 
ship’s letter with the enclosed address, and I have no words which can 
express how deeply I have been affected by it. Believe me, my lord, I did 
not read either that or your letter with dry eyes. I refer not merely to the 

rsonal kindness of my highly-esteemed fellow citizens (as the honour 
‘ormerly bestowed entitles me to call them), but it is an unspeakable grati- 
fication to find all the great community under your lordship’s care appro- 
Ving, without distinction of class, or party, or sect, those measures to 





the company conveyance of the Irish mails, It seems to me quite impos- 
sible that if the thing was properly laid before the Post-office that it would 
insist on the Irish letters going to England, and thereby taking an extra 
time in their transit to America; therefore | think there can be no doubt 
that, if it were properly laid before the Post-oflice, the payment for the 
Irish letters, which, I understand, is between 20,000/. and 30,000/. a-year, 
would not be refused.” 

The Galway Vindicator of Wednesday has been give nto understand, 
on good authority, that the report of the Commissioners has been pre- 
sented to the Lords of the Admiralty, and that it is highly favourable to 
the port of Galway as a Transatlantic packet station. Sir Allan M’Nab, 
one of the directors of the Atlantic Steam Navigation Company, arrived 
in Galway on Wednesday evening. 

A movement has been made in Belfast for the establishment of non- 
sectarian intermediate schools—that is standing between the National 
schools and the Queen's colleges. Geutlemen of all sects except one— 
the Roman Catholics, have joined in the preliminary proceedings, 


By some unexplained means the Cork Examiner obtained and pub- 
lished a full note of the evidence taken before the Cork Magistrates, at a 
private sitting last week, in the affair of the Phenix Club. It consists 
mainly of the statements of Daniel Sullivan, adias Gould, the informer, 
extracted from that worthy under direct and cross-examination, His story 
is this. A process server in Kerry, he attended a fair at Bantry in August 
last to ‘* buy lambs.” There he was induced to join a seerct society and to 
take the oath of seeresy and the oath of brotherhood, and to attend the 
mectings of the society, He stated that the object of this society was to be 
ready to take up arms, as the Americans were expected before Christmas, 
and they would be joined by the French, and Ireland was then to be made 
an independent republic. By the oath witness was bound over to seeresy 
and to take up arms at a moment’s warning, and to yield implicit obedience 
to his leaders. 

He described two night meetings at the Priest’s Leap, a lonely spot on the 

At one of 
There they 
met to make “arrangements to rise when the Americans should land,’’ 
Each person had to sing a national song or make a specch telling how they 
would take the country and make it a republic. He had attended meetings 
By this time one Father John had refused 
the fellow absolution because he belonged to a secret society. This, said 
Sullivan, led him to think of turning informer to save his soul, although he 
had previously declared he would rather beg his bread than turn informer 
and thus stain the blood of his ancestors! He resolved, however, to lay 
informations and to become a spy: and he admitted that he went to Skib- 
bereen ** to get at the secrets of the society,” and the names of its members. 
Keeping in constant communication with the police he looked up his old 
friends, and vowed himself into their confidence. He played at cards with 
them. ‘I gave some coppers to one of the little children in — Down- 
ing’s house. May have kissed the child and called her ‘ My little Kerry 
pet.’ Came over at that time to get information to swear against the 
father.” 

Sullivan was subjected to a scathing cross-examination from which 
he did not come out overwell. His evidence is direct against some of the 
prisoners, but it is not quite coherent. 

The Reverend Mr. O’ Hallaran of Bantry deposed that he saw four of the 
prisoners firing at a target on Newtown Strand, Mr, Patterson saw them 
at sword exercise, 

A number of the prisoners were admitted to bail. 

Mr, Smith O’Brien has publicly proclaimed his sympathy for the young 
men under arrest. The fundamental requisites of justice have been violated 
in their case, and the mode of treating them reminds him of Austrian 
tyranny. 

Mr, William Wilson, a farmer residing near Lisburn, has been assaulted 
in his homestead by one of his labourers. Being a strong man, though his 
assailant gave him one severe blow on the head, Mr, Wilson succeeded in 
arresting his would-be assassin. 

It is stated by the correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail that the 
Earl of Kenmore has transmitted to Dr. Moriarty, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kerry, 1000/. to be distributed among the most needy of the 
plundered saving’s bank depositors in the town of Killarney, 
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Foreign aud Calanial. 


SFrance.—The Emperor has once more pardoned M. de Montalem- 
bert. The following appeared in the Monitenr of Tucsday. 

‘*The Emperor, renewing his final decision, has remitted to M. de Mon- 
talembert the i 
the Imperial Court of Paris of December 21, 1858. 

‘* His Majesty has likewise relieved M. Douniol, publisher of the Corres- 

ndant, from the sentence of imprisonment pronounced upon him by the 
judgment of the 24th November.” 

The Moniteur contains decrees appointing M. Troplong to be President, 
and Marshal Count Baraguay d’Hilliers, General Count Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely, and Marshal Pélissier, Duke de Malakhoff, to be Vice- 
Presidents of the Senate for the year 1859. 

General M‘Mahon left Paris on Wednesday, to resume the command 
of the army in Algeria, in consequence of the agitation which prevails 
among the Kabyle tribes. It was rumoured last night that troubles had 
actually broken out among the Kabyles, though the papers do not allude 
to the fact. 

The Daily News Paris correspondent recalls the great talk three months 
ago about the contemplated reduction in the French army. It was to 
be done gradually, “ by calling out fewer recruits.” But ‘it turns out 
that the government calls under arms every man that it can lay its hands 
upon. The entire contingent for the year is ordered to join, and this is a 
thing unprecedented in time of peace. The Independance, although 
it habitually picks and chooses its words for its French edition, in order 
_ avoid being scized on the frontier, thus significantly comments on the 

‘act : 

‘*The Christmas holidays will, perhaps, be somewhat saddened in the 
country villages and in the factories by the departure of 100,000 recruits to 
join their regiments.”’ 

“It is already said that the camps of instruction for 1859 will be un- 
usually large. An army of thirty thousand men near the Italian fron- 
tier is spoken of.” 

The Parisians have been disgusted by the issue of an order at the 
eleventh hour prohibiting a masqued ball at the Opera House. ‘The offi- 
cials had suddenly discovercd that it was Christmas-day. 

Bel ginwm.—The Duke of Brabant made a speech in the Senate, last 
week, in which he proposed that a commercial embassy should be sent to 
Pekin and Jeddo, carrying with it specimens of Belgian products, in 
order that Belgium might benefit by the opening of China and Japan. 
He also suggested the establishment of a congress, to look after the ma- 
terial interests of Belgium. 


Gustria.—a decree of the Minister of Finance orders the withdrawal 
of the notes of one, two, and five florins of the old money, and the issue 
of notes of one florin of the new money, to the extent of 100 millions. 
This issue will be guaranteed on the Imperial domains. A notice, ema- 
nating from the Imperial Bank, announces the issue of the new notes of 
one florin, and adds that, in the course of the year 1859, all the notes for 
the old money will be withdrawn from pratt tog This notice, more- 
over, promises the adoption of measures for the increase of the “ rest.’’ 
The Reichs Gesetzblatt has published a law for the establishments of emi- 
grants in ilungary, and promises them important advantages. 

Staly.—tetters from Milan show the serious discontent that prevails. 
Thus the Governor of Lombardy was himself compelled to go to Pavia 
and see what could be done there. He was accompanied by the Director 
of Police. They held a private meeting with the Rector of the Univer- 
sity and the Deans of Faculty. ‘They at first proposed to close the Uni- 
versity, but, finally, they confined themselves to the dismissal of M. Bor- 
roni, the Prefect of the town, and they replaced him by M. Eschi, a Se- 
cretary of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Commissary of Police was 
likewise dismissed. These measures adopted, the Governor of Lombardy 
= Pavia on the afternoon of the 17th, and an hour afterwards Pro- 

essor Briccio was assassinated in the most populous street in Pavia, and 
still nobody could be found to give the slightest information to the police. 

Mr, Edward Lumley Woodyear has lodged a formal complaint with the 
British Consul at Naples against the Neapolitan police who, from open- 
ing, have come to stealing his letters; one of the fraternity having rob- 
bed a porter of one of Mr. Woodycar’s letters in broad day. 

Accounts from Venice state that the Archduke Maximillian has just 
adopted two important measures. ‘The first authorizes the mints of Milan 
and Venice to issue monthly 300,000 florins in zwansigers of foreign 
manufacture (the circulation of which has hitherto been prohibited) in 
exchange for new Austrian money of a corresponding value. The second 
is intended for the convenience of the working classes, and directs the 
distribution among the district commissaries of as large a quantity as 
possible of copper moncy, in order to operate an exchange at par with 
the old pieces of five centimes. 

Russi &.—The great undertaking of the Emperor with regard to the 
serfs meets with considerable opposition. A letter from St. Petersburg, 
of the 15th December, states that Count Alexander Platonow, Marshal 
of the Nobility of the Government of St. Petersburg, who during the 
entire period of the sittings of the Committee had assented to the resolu- 
tions proposed by the majority of its members, and had even frequently 
anticipated the intentions of the Government to improve the condition of 
the peasants, had presented to the Committee at the close of its sittings 
a clause which was voted and signed by all the members. By this 
clause the Committee of Nobility of the Government of St. Petersburg 
declares that it docs not admit the right of the Government to change the 
social relations which exist between the Boyards and their peasants, and 
it demands the convocation of the ancient Ziemski-sobor, or deputies of 
the Boyards, which is the only authority competent to decide on the 
subject. A second letter, dated one day later, says that the Ministry has 
rejected, as contrary to the interests of the State, the proposition of the 
central committee on the emancipation of the serfs, to the effect that the 
nobles themselves shall be left to take the initiative of carrying out the 
emancipation. It is said that the proposition was made with the view of 

- obtaining for the nobles a sort of Parliamentary representation, and to 
compensate, by the acquisition of new privileges, for the authority which 
they will lose by emancipation. 

Sunia—a good deal of information touching Mr. Gladstone's pro- 

in the Ionian Islands has come to hand. It is not very promising. 
he agents of Greece and Russia had promoted to the utmost the ery for 


enalties definitively pronounced against him by judgment of 








union with Greece. Mr. Gladstone’s appearance in any of the islands 
sufficed to call forth the cry ; accompanied with the shout of “ Long live 
Gladstone the Philhellene !” At Cephalonia the young men took the 
horses out his chariot and drew him in triumph. At Zante the crowd, 
disgusted at being excluded from the levee, broke into the fore court, 
and were only kept out of the house by the guard. The costume and the 
flag of Greece were visible everywhere. At Ithaca, at Santa Maura, at 
Paxo, he was met by addresses for union, for annexation. It was de. 
clared to be the fixed, the irrefragable desire of the Septinsular republic, 
That portion of the Hellenic people desires to return to the bosom of its 
mother. Such is the appeal that Mr. Gladstone is requested to submit 
to England, and the parties to the treaty of 1815. 

This is due, in great part to the publication of Sir John Young’s 
despatch. ‘The Ionians were evidently impressed with the belief that 
England had sent Mr. Gladstone to make the transfer. 

This seems to have roused him tomake even a more emphatic counter- 
declaration than he made at Corfu. Zante was selected as the place for 
this demonstration, and when the Greek Archbishop and his clergy, the 
prime movers in the agitation, presented themselves and were about to 
present a petition for annexation the great Philhellene stopped them, and 
thus he spoke— 

‘“Most Reverend Sir—I beg of you to accept the expression of my d 
est reverence. I thank you for the honour of the visit you have been pleased 
to make me. But, before receiving any petition or hearing anything you 
have to say, I must first fulfil a sacred duty. I am come to the islands to 
examine into their condition. The mandate of the Queen Protectress re- 
quires me to hear the complaints of every class of the people, to invite sug- 
gestions and hear advice, but not to incite or listen to anything else. I 
strictly adhered to that mandate at Corfu, Santa Maura, and Ithaca. Ar- 
rived at Cephalonia and Zante, I found myself bound by a new duty, which 
exacts my first and special attention. But before I make an investigation I 
must correct a mistake. Despite the solemn and formal declaration made to 
the Most High Senate, it appears that many persons entertain the opinion 
that at this epoch, and under the present circumstances of Europe and of the 
Eastern question, the idea of a union of the Seven Islands, not with the 
whole Greek race, but with the actual kingdom of Greece, might be effect- 
ed, and that this idea might the more easily be made a fact by coupling 
with it my name and my presumed Philhellenism. This is their mistake, 
I speak with due respect of every sentiment of nationality so long as it 
keeps within the limits of possibility and justice. But those who, without 
considering time, method, persons, circumstances, and consequences,—in a 
word, facts, would like to take that sentiment of nationality as a rule for 
human things, may be styled out of their senses. I may add that doctrines 
of nationality couched in certain terms become doctrines of disorder and 
anarchy. And what is this idea of nationality, taken as an exponent 
(norma) of the policy of these islands, when neither time, method, persons, 
circumstances, nor consequences—in a word, facts—bear it out? In this 
light it is certainly a phantom—-a dream, Nay, it is worse. The 
Ionian people have not the power to select either annexation or 
reform, nor the actual state or sfafxs guo because, annexation being 
under present circumstances impossible, there remain only two choices 
for them; one is to aim at a reasonable liberal progress ; the other to main- 
tain the existing political and administrative system. Those who clamour 
for the ieapeastehs exclude the possible. Those who clamour for ‘ annex- 
ation,’ which is impossible, and exclude the reforms which I should like to 
render possible, leave no choice. They exclude reforms ; annexation exclu 
itself; thence there remains nothing but the status guo. I do not mean to 
say that this is the object, but I positively affirm, and let it be well under- 
stood, that it will be the end and result for having substituted, before me, 
the vote for annexation for the exposure of grievances and suggestions for 
improvements which might be made in the actual condition of the country. 
This is what I want you clearly to understand from me. I have only to add 
that the most sure means to deprive me of all gn and all hope of doin 
anything good for the Ionian people is to couple my name with the deman 
for annexation with Greece by means of placards, which you, gentlemen, 
have seen, as well as myself.’ 

The venerable gentlemen with their long beards, scemed quite taken 
aback. They had not expected such a speech. As Mr. Gladstone pro- 
ceeded their mouths fell. Union with Greece was declared a simple im- 
possibility, and the treaties of 1815 to be carried out to the letter. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke earnestly, and made a deep impression. The reverend 
gentlemen returned to their cures wiser and sadder men. 

On the 19th December a missive from Sir Edward Bulwer to Sir John 
Young reached Corfu, and the same evening an extract therefrom ap- 
pared in the Gazette. In this Sir Edward remarks that the purloined 
despatch was published without the sanction or privity of the govern- 
ment, and directs Sir John to inform the Corfiote a that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government neither possess the power nor the desire to occupy 
Corfu and Paxo as crown colonies, nor to appeal to the European powers 
to abrogate the treaty of 1815. 

“Under which England has hitherto extended and will extend to the 
Tonian Islands a protection whichis required for the interests of Europe, and 
which is far more effective than any that could be afforded by the sove- 
reignty of Greece.’ But if any grievances exist to impede the ay 
working of the Ionian Constitution, they need but to be temperately stated, 
and rationally proved, to insure on the part of her Majesty’s Government 
their best efforts within the circle of their constitutional powers to find a 
remedy or a solution for them. In the mission of Mr. Gladstone to the 
Ionian Islands there occurs an opportunity from which I trust the Ionians 
will not suffer themselves to be diverted by visionary and impracticable 
schemes.” 

$rruia.—The ominous signs that were visible on the meeting of the 
National Assembly have been followed by the acts of hostility they indi- 
cated. Prince Alexander has outlived his popularity; and almost the 
first act of the Skuptchina was to send a request that he would abdicate. 
Instead of replying or entering into negotiations the Prince sent his wife 
to her father’s eam and took shelter himself within the citadel of Bel- 
grade. Hereupon the Assembly, declaring that the Prince had left the 
country without a government, formally deposed him and appointed a 
provisional government. The Turkish troops were permanently under 
arms, and Belgrade city was of course full of armed men. The events 
that followed, and indeed all that has ‘™ Y has only reached us bit 
by bit and very imperfectly reported. It seems, however, to be gene- 
re i accepted that the Servian Assembly has selected Milosch Obreno- 
sitch as its chief, and that the Senate, after brief resistance concurred. 
It is remarkable that the man who abdicated himself in 1838 should be 
called to succeed another prince also forced to abdicate. <A sketch of the 
career of Milosch has been puplished by a contemporary. 

‘* The son of a nt, he himself began life as a herdsman, but, enter- 
ing the service of his half-brother Milan, joined him in traffic, and rose 
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to considerable influence and position. Milan became chief of Rudnik, 
Poscheja, and Uschize. This was at the beginning of the war against 
the Dahis, and Milosch took on himself the active duties for which Milan’s 
love of quiet unfitted him. Such was the flood-point of Milosch’s career. 
He took the tide that bore him on to fortune. The Servians having elected 
him their chief in 1817, renewed their election in 1827, at the Diet in which 
the articles of the treaty of Akjerman were announced, and prayed the 
Grand Signior to appoint Milosch Obrenovitsch their hereditary prince. 
The Porte granted the request, and the Hattischeriff of 1830 expressly 
affirmed that the dignity of Knias should descend, after the death of Milosch, 
to his eldest son, and then to his grandson. But his name was not men- 
tioned in the treaty between the European powers, and Milosch continued to 
hold a position which has been described as ‘ a combination of Turkish su- 
premacy and the free choice of the Servians.’ His use of arbitrary power 
was not satisfactory to all classes ; and his refusal to bestow lands and revenue 
on his courtiers induced a conspiracy against him. He was forced to pledge 
himself to certain concessions, and generally to follow the wishes of the 
Skuptchina. The new order of things became insupportable to one who had 
been accustomed to receive implicit obedience. In course of time he found 
means to promote a movement among the peasantry, who were mostly in- 
debted to him, or at least had not suffered by his tyrannical proceedings. 
He offered to allay the excitement and bring the people back to reason ; but 
it was not doubted that he had himself kindled the fire; and he was not 
allowed to take the field against the populace. His bitterest enemy, Vut- 
schitsch, now assumed the princely power, and easily overcame the ad- 
herents of Prince Milosch. Te latter was compelled to abdicate, which he 
did in favour of his eldest son, Milan; but this Prince being in a sickly 
condition, was never really invested with rulership. He was so ill at the 
time that it was thought necessary to conceal from him his father’s downfall. 
Vutschitsch, in conjunction with others, carried on the government with 
the sanction of the Porte. After the death of Milan the choice of a go- 
vernor fell on Michael, a younger son of the Prince. Under his admin- 
istration, Vutschits:h grew stronger in power. Driven to encounter this 
vigorous opponent in arms, Michael was obliged to yield; and, well know- 
ing that urkish influence was on the side of Vutschitsch, the Prince dis- 
missed his forces and passed over into the Austrian territory. The reign of 
the Obrenovitsches had now come to an end. Their partisans were nume- 
rically insignificant in the Skuptchina, which assembled on the 14th of 
September 1842. In place of the fugitive Michael, they elected Alexander, 
son of Kara George. This Prince has continued to preside over Servian 
affairs, up to the time which, with almost literal exactness, we may call 

esterday. If it be true that Prince Milosch has again been called to the 
head of the government, it is difficult to foresee the end of the complication. 
The Servians are a brave and warlike people, proud of their independence, 
and jealous of their privileges and immunities. The armed force is repre- 
sented | a small number of soldiers; but all the male population are ac- 
customed to take up arms on great occasions. During the ten years that 
Milosch was in power he established a firm hold on the popular affections ; 
and the mere revival of his name at this juncture is certain to be closely at- 
tended by very grave results.’’ 

Austria, whose partisan Alexander is accused of having been, does not 
regard this movement with a favourable eye. She protests that she will 
not interfere, but she has concentrated troops at Semlin on the left bank 
of the Danube opposite Belgrade. 

The Skuptchina, it may be useful to remind our readers, consists partly 
of members who sit by virtue of their respective offices, and partly of 
those who are elected by the people. All classes have the right of voting 
with the exception of the clergy, but the latter are represented by seven- 
teen arch-priests from their respective districts, and four abbots or priors. 
The total number of representaves is 438. 


Suadig.—The mail from Calcutta, with advices to the 23d November, 
arrived on Monday. It brings little fresh news. The tone of the letters 
is far more cheerful than anything that has come from Calcutta for two 


“ According to the accounts received from all parts of India, the arrange- 
ments under which the Queen’s authority over India has been ushered in 
are very eceenere and it is pleasing to learn that, according to all appear- 
ances, the respecta le class of natives generally received the official intima- 
tion of the change of government with gratification, and are particularly 
pleased with the proclamation itself. Addresses to her Majesty are being 

in several places, and there will be no end of loyal professions 

good wishes. There are also several among the native princes who, we 

are told, intend following the example, and her Majesty will, therefore, re- 

ceive quite a rare collection of autographs, which may serve as an addition 
to her Majesty’s private museum.” 

Strictly speaking, the military news is confined to one incident—the 
occupation of Shunkerpore, the fort of Bainie Madhoo. This has been 
described by the special correspondent of the Zimes, who was there to 
see. On the 13th November, Major Barrow, political agent with Lord 
Clyde, sent a letter to Bainie Madhoo, stating the terms of the proclama- 
tion, and calling upon him to surrender at once. The troops were then 
placed apoio, the front being covered by strong — On the 
evening of the 15th, Bainie Madhoo sent in a letter. It isa short and 
characteristic document. 

“* Thave received your Excellency’s purwannah, and with it the procla- 
mation. I beg to say that I was formerly Caboolintdar of this ellaga, and 
am still in possession of the same, and if the Government will continue the 
settlement with me I will turn out my father, Bainie Madhoo, He is on 
the part of Birjies Kuddr, but I am loyal to the British Government, and I 
do not wish to be ruined for my father's sake.”’ 

Before the proper reply or an assault could be given, the enemy fled 
from the fort. 

* About two o'clock in the morning I was awakened by the noise of 

in the street of our canvass city. I turned out and found Captain 
Flood waiting for orders to carry across country from the chief of the Staff 
to Sir Hope Grant. Intelligence had been received that the enemy after 
the moon disappeared issued from the forts and were evacuating the place 
in all haste. The country in our front was intersected with water-cuts, 
covered with crops, wood, and jungle. Noinformation as to the exact route 
of the enemy could be had, and, in fact, it was possible the whole story 
might be untrue. Lord Clyde, light in hand, flitted across the street, 
carrying his orders with his own hand to his Aide-de-Camp, Captain 
Dormer. It was past three o’clock ere the Aide-de-Camp of the Chief of the 
Staff started with an escort of a few Sowars to carry orders to Sir Hope Grant 
to proceed at once in pursuit of the enemy. It was pitch dark, andthe direc- 
tion was only to be had fromthe stars. So difficult was the ground that one 
of the horses of the escort broke its neck. So it was that it was past 4 o'clock 
ere the column of Sir Hope Grant was reached, and the order given to that 

and indefatigable officer. All the troops were turned out, and the 
column was in readiness to march by daybreak, directing its advance upon 
Roy Bareilly. During the night the pickets had heard men moving, the 
groaning of camels, and the noise of voices close to the fort; but they had 


| about two miles. 








no orders to act, and, indeed, it is difficult to say what they could have done 
if they had. At daybreak it was evident that Bainie Madhoo had fled, and 
that his boasted stronghold had been deserted without a shot.”’ 

The fort was entered at once, but the enemy got clear off, some towards 
= Goomtee, some towards the Ganges, followed by Grant and Eye- 
eigh— 

** Early in the morning, about half an hour after day-break, I approached 
the outer works of the fort, which consisted of a very deep but narrow ditch, 
and a low peneuet of irregular trace, inside which nothing could be seen but 
dense jungle. There was no entrance visible till we had ridden southwards 
The country was like that already described. Several 
hamlets and villages quite deserted lay outside the ditch ; only cats and dogs 
inhabited the streets. In one there was a small and very handsome Hindoo 
temple, covered outside with hideous idols, All these villages offered the 
greatest facilities for resistance in the hands of a determined enemy, and 
could only have been cleared in such a case by very hard fighting or severe 
vertical fire. Through one of those villages lay the road to the outer fort. 
A bastion of earth towered above it, but the flanking fire was indifferently 
directed. The gateway was of bamboo, and opened upon a ramp across the 
ditch to a strong mud wall, winding over a tortuous street, access thro’ 
which into the interior was obtained by a wooden gate, of no strength. In- 
side, the place was somewhat like Amethee, only that the central residence 
was not so fine. An old Brahmin very sick was the sole human being to be 
found, but a ‘* must ’’ elephant—a male suffering from a temporary derange- 
ment, owing to a disappointment in some love affuir—was tied by chains in 
the courtyard, gun-bullocks wandered about, and doolies, tents, a spring- 
van, litters, and various stores, lumbered the enclosures, which were fi 
also of bedsteads and a few articles of furniture. Only a few old match-locks 
could be found after the minutest search, and, as if in mockery, four very 
‘small brass guns, mere children’s playthings, were laid out in a row in 
front of one of the verandahs. In the women’s apartments some miserable 
daubs left upon the walls showed that those who lived there must have 
been vile and depraved indeed. Idols abounded in the rooms; some bad 
engravings, an oriental dream of the Duke of Wellington, and embossed 
drawings of wild beasts hung up in the divan, in which were also glass 
chandeliers, covered with linen on as if “ theseason was over.” In the 
rooms around the courts immense quantities of ghee, nuts, wheat, and corn 
were found ; also a laboratory for making powder, and about 9000)b. of that 
article of native manufacture. I am beginning to believe that most of the 

ood guns of the forts in Oude were sent into Lucknow, or were captured 

y Havelock and others in the earlier fights. It is certain Bainie Madhoo 
has got only nine with him, and they are all probably less than six-pound- 
ers. We have heard of one large gun which has not yet been discovered, 
and the carriages of two, in tolerable condition, were found this afternoon, 
There are three other forts much more complete inside the work which 
must be described hereafter. All are to be destroyed, with the exception of 
one which is to be turned into a native police thannah,”’ 

With regard to progress in the ontiement of the country Mr. Russell 
says— 

** As the talookdars were slow in coming in, the Commissioner issued a 
cireular to them, in which he stated that if they did not make submission 
within a short period, stated, he would send for the Rajah of Rupporthullah 
and his Sikhs, and would make over their estates to his use. ‘This little 
stroke of diplomacy has been attended with the best results, but as yet the 
Sepoys hold aloof. They do not believe the proclamation or the amnesty. 
The talookdars are, however, coming in. Some of Bainie Madhoo’s estates 
have been already awarded to men who have served Government. Thannahs 
and collectorates have been established all along our line of march, and 
zemindars have been placed there, with their matchlockmen, till we can 
spare police to take their place. As soon as that is the case the zemindary 
— will be deprived of their matchlocks and the country will be dis- 
armed,” 


€hing .—The latest intelligence from Hongkong, brought by the 
Calcutta steamer, is not of much moment. Matters appeared to be set- 
tling down. Lord Elgin was at Shanghai, preparing for a trip up the 
river, after he had completed the business arrangements arising out of 
the treaty. It was a question whether the rebels at Nankin would re- 
spect the squadron. Baron Gros and Mr. Reed were both at Shanghai. 
At Canton the troops were healthy and the place quiet. A fine broad 
road had been made from “the allied landing-place to the foot of Head- 
quarters hill.” The Imperial Commissioners had notified the conclusion 
of peace in the following proclamation. 

*“ Kwei, Imperial Commissioner, &c., and Fa (Hwa), Imperial Com- 
ce ge &c. issue this proclamation in order to pacify the minds of the 
people, 

' Be it known to you, people, merchants, and gentry, in all the pro- 
vinces, that a treaty of caveat peace has been concluded at Tien-sin with 
the Ambassadors of England, France, and America. Now that this treat 
is settled (or after the treaty has been settled) we, and all foreigners, wi 
continue to enjoy tranquillity. It is our earnest hope that it will be so, 
and you should all be aiding in and about the same, Obey; do not despise 
this. 

** Dated the 3d day of the 8th month of the 8th year of Hienfung (8th 
October, 1858.)" 

Anitrd States.—The North Briton arrived at Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday with advices from New York to the 18th December. 

In the Senate a motion by Mr. Chingman proposing to abrogate the 
Bulwer-Clayton treaty was negatived by 28 to 22. 

South Kansas is represented as the scene of much disorder and lawless- 
House-burning, robberies, and other depredations, are of frequent 


ness. 
occurrence. Meetings have been held for the suppression of these 
outrages, 


The report of the recall of Lord Napicr caused some sensation in New 
York and Washington. The papers of the extreme parties concur in 
imputing to him “‘ American partiality,” and say that he gave his in- 
fluence in support of the slaveholders. [It will be remembered that the 
Post, the first to announce his recall, gave as a reason the recognition he 
accorded to the Monroe doctrine. ] 

Judge Douglas has been to New Orleans to expound his views u 
the policy that the democratic party should pursue. At length he be- 
came so hoarse he could hardly be heard, and he was about to stop when 
some one shouted ‘* What about Cuba?” 

“Mr. Douglas, says the New Orleans Crescent, turned to the direction 
whence the voice came, and after a pause, in which his voice seemed to have 
come back to him, he said, ‘It is our destiny to have Cuba, and you can’t 
prevent it if youtry!’ The applause that followed was tremen . It 
was one deafening roar, which seemed as if it would raise the roof of the 
building, and was so long continued that it gave the senator a chance to 
recover still further, and get his voice in g speaking trim. When he 
began again he spoke of the acquisition of Cuba as a necessity of American 
progressiveness ; but it was a question of time. The same, he said, was 
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true of Central America and Mexico, Just as our population increases and 
our interests demand it will we acquire new territory, and spread the bound- 
aries of civilization and happiness. Once, in Congress, a member asked him 
what he wanted with Central America, saying it was too far off to become a 
pat of the United States. He replied that he wanted it because it was only 
nalf as far off as California, and directly onjthe road there. 

tng and laughter.) 

‘“« He spoke in strong terms against the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which 
Great Britain had secured to herself an equal interest with the United 
States in the affairs of Central America. In the course of these remarks, he 
related a conversation that once took place between Mr. Bulwer and him- 
self, at Washington, on the subject of the Central American treaty. Mr. 
Bulwer said he thought the treaty a good one, because it was reciprocal : 
the two contracting countries had equal privileges. I agreed, said Mr, 
Douglas, to consider the treaty a good one, if I could have a little amend- 
ment added to it. * What is that?’ asked Mr. Bulwer. ‘Why’ said I, 
* the treaty secures equal rights to Great Britain and the United States in 
Central America; and after ** Central America,’’ I would have inserted the 
words, ‘‘and Asia.” i 
Said I, ‘ You have none in Central America,’ ‘ But,’ says he again, ‘ you have 
no right in Asia.’ * Very well,’ I replied, ‘and we don’t mean that Great 
Britain shall ever establish any right in Central America.’ (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

“Mr. Douglas proceeded to argue that the situation of Cuba, Central 
America, &e., was such as to fix the United States as their future pos- 
sessor and protector. In Central America and in Mexico the people illus- 
trate their inability of taking care of themselves, and it stands that some- 
body will have to do it for them. 
We live in a rapid age, and things will come along naturally soon enough. 
In concluding these remarks Mr. Douglas disclaimed being a Filibuster; 
but defined his position, in strong terms, as being in favour of the acquisi- 
tion of territory by the United States in whatever direction its progress and 
inereasing population might require. \ 
must begin to decline ; hence, the acquisition of new territory will be neces- 
sary, and must take place, all in its proper time. 
the policy of the Democratic party this country would become the greatest 
that ever existed on the face of the earth ; 
manufactures; equally great in its commerce and in its agriculture.” 

A Savannah paper asserts most positively that the yacht Wanderer had 
landed slaves in that neighbourhood, and that they were immediately 
distributed among the plantations. Several persons connected with the 
vessel were in custody. 

The New York Herald professes to give us some authentic information 
respecting the doings of the Wanderer. It says— 

** We are authorized to state that the story about the yacht Wanderer 
bringing 300 slaves to this country is simply ridiculous, from the fact that 
she could not possibly accommodate more than half that number. The 
truth of the matter, as we are informed, is that she had on board but 80 
negroes, who were selected on account of their health, vigour, size, and 
strength ; that they were treated with the utmost care on the voyage, and 
finally landed in good condition at some point between Florida and Georgia, 
where they readily brought 700 dollars each—making an aggregate of 
56,000 dollars. It will be seen, on reference to our letter from the coast 
of Africa, that the Wanderer was up the Congo river in October last.”’ 

Apropos of this revival of the slave-trade the Daily News correspon- 
dent at New York writes—- 

“* Another instance of the inability of the executive to enforce the laws in 
defiance of the prevailing public sentiment has just occurred with regard to 
the filibusters. The collector of the port at Mobile refused, as 1 told you, 
to grant a clearance to the Susan, a schooner which Walker had chartered 
for the conveyance of a fresh cargo of filibusters to Nicaragua. The result 
was, that a few days ago the Susan put to sea without a clearance with 
about 250 men and a full supply of arms and ammunition on board, She 
was boarded in the bay by the officer in command of the United States 
revenue cutter, but no sooner had he set foct on deck than she made sail 
again, carrying him off in ‘a guesh.”’ The eutter pursued, fired one shot, 
and having been set at defiance by the filibusters, and threatened with a 
thrashing if she made a second attempt to board, she prudently ran aground, 
and let her prey escape her. This is not all. It is now certain that if the 
Susan should escape the American cruisers in the Gulf, she will be captured 
by the British, and this would unquestionably be the signal for such a 
frenzy of excitement in the South as would force the government into a 
collison with England, and would cause large reinforcements to be hurried 
off to Nicaragua in complete defiance of the Custom-house or the laws.” 

The attempt to open the Nicaraguan transit route failed. The pas- 
sengers taken to Greytown in the Washington, with through tickets to 
San Francisco réé the San Juan, finding they could not proceed, were 
sent, such as could pay the fare, by the Panama railroad. The others, 
about 100, were taken back to New York, greatly to their indignation. 
They stormed, swore, threatened; ‘ had the authors of their wrong,” 
White and Co., who sold the through tickets, “been present, a vigilance 
committee would have soon executed summary justice.” ‘They landed 
at Aspinwall, and tried to get through by railway. Here is the strange 
scene as described by the correspondent of the New York Herald— 

“ Among the large number who were unable to raise the necessary means 
were those who if taken back to New York would be perfect strangers and pen- 
niless. Many of them were from the far West, a number from different por- 
tions of Europe, and included many women and children. Some were on 
their way to join their husbands in California, and had sold their beds and 
bedding and the very clothes on their backs to purchase their tickets. To 
be taken back to New York and landed there, in the very depth of mid- 
winter, was a fate that seemed less welcome than death. Piles upon piles of 
baggage were heaped up and tendered as security to the railroad company, 
and the consul’s office made a place of similar ‘deposit. Watches, rings, 
breast-pins, and relics of every description were freely offered, and sold for 
amere song. One poor fellow rushed into the consul’s offices, laid three 
five-dollar pieces on the table, pulled off his breeches, laid them beside the 
gold, and begged the consul, for God’s sake to send him on. Shortly after, 
a Jewish woman with three babes rushed into the office and laid one child at 
the feet of the consul and two upon his table, and laying down 100 dollars in 
gold, broke in the most wailing lamentation. ‘There was herself and sister, 
she said, and her three small babes, take them and do what he wanted, but 
for God’s sake send them to San Francisco, 100 dollars was all she had in 
the wide world, and if she did not go on now she would never meet her hus- 
band. Notwithstanding the indignation of all, hot tears coursed down the 
cheeks of many a sunburnt face. The liberality manifested by the passen- 
gers to each other was as novel as it was noble. In many cases there 
were those who had only five, ten or fifteen dollars, who came forward and 
liberally bestowed it on those who lacked only a small amount to purchase 
their tickets. In this way a number were made happy.” 





The American newspapers are full of a new British “ outrage.” This | 
The | have no time to reply to it... .. I have urged once, twice, thrice, a 


+ time the scene of the dreadful occurrence is the San Juan river. 
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* ‘But,’ said he, ‘you have no interest in Asia,’ | 
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But there is no need of forcing things. | 
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He believed that under | 
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| “ British lion ” is described as lying in ambush at Punta Arenas “ to 
eat up every Jonathan who dares set foot in Central America.” It seems 
that the steamer Washington arrived at Greytown on the 18th Novem- 
ber. She was boarded by an officer of the American navy and allowed to 
pass. Soon after she had come to an anchor, a boat from the Valorous 
and another from the Leopard arrived, and the officers boarded the 
Washington. They asked many questions—the number of the Washing- 
ton’s passengers, their nationalities, whether they had arms, &c.—but 
‘not liking the rough manners” of “* Mr. King, executive officer of the 
Washington,” they left. Such was the visit which has caused the stir, 
The New York Yribune speaks of a correspondence on the subject 
between Mr. M‘Intesh, commander of the American ship Roanoke and 
Captain Aldham of the Valorous, in which the British captain is made to 
claim the right of visit in the San Juan on the ground of the Mosquito 
protectorate, and Mr. M‘Intosh is made to claim the sole right of visiting 
American ships. The affair is, however, said to have been settled in a 
friendly manner by these officers. 

Another “ outraye’’ was perpetrated. The Catherine Maria, unable 
to get up the San Juan, tried the Colorado branch. She had stopped to 
repair a leak, when a man-of-war's boat, followed by two others, all 
armed, arrived. It contained Captain Wainwright, of the Leopard, who 
stepped on board the American steamer. He said he was taking a pull 
up the river, but finding the current too strong, he was going back; and 
added, politely, could he take any commands for Greytown? After this 
he left. Preternatural suspicion regards this as a revival of the right of 
visit! The steamer proceeded up, but was vigilantly watched by the 
Nicaraguans, who sent soldiers on board, and kept her under their guns, 
Another steamer met with a like reception. The Nicaraguans were on 
the look out for Walker. 

The President had communicated papers to the Senate touching the 
mission of Sir William Ouscley, and the relations between Spain and 
Mexico, and other matters. Among them a despatch from Mr. Dallas, 
reporting the substance of Lord Malmesbury’s opinions as addressed to 
him. 

First, that Lord Napier had communicated to the President the treaty 
negotiated by Sir Gorge Ouseley with the Minister from Nicaragua, that it 
was believed that no objection was expressed to its provisions, and that one 
of its objects was to terminate the Mosquito protectorate. Second, that Sir 


| Gore Ouseley was by this time at Nicaragua, and would exert himself to 


obtain the ratification of the treaty, in doing which it was indispensable 
that he should be protected by the presence of a naval force from any vio- 
lence meditated by fillibusters. Third, he had, however, been te sur- 
prised at the contents of a recent letter from Lord Napier, which stated that 
General Cass considers the orders issued for the protection of Sir William 
Gore Ouseley to be incompatible with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Those 
orders were to the effect that if the Government of Nicaragua required for 
their defence from filibusters the active intervention of a military power, a 
suitable armed force was to land, seize the offenders, and hand them over, if 
American, to the nearest authority of the United States, and having done 
this, to retire immediately. He could not understand why such a proceed- 
ing should be regarded as a violation of that article of the treaty which in- 
terdicted * occupation ’’ and ‘ dominion,” especially .a clause of the Cass- 
Yrisarri treaty—with which this Government found no fault; but, on the 
contrary, it desired to sce efleeted—provided for exactly the same sort of 
temporary assistance. It was impossible to allow their diplomatic repre- 
sentative to have his object cut short by marauders. When the treaty was 
disposed of, there would be an end of theirinference. Thus far as to Central 
America. [Mr. Dallas teok exception to this view of the Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty, remarking that it would authorize the English to interfere in the 
domestic conflicts of Nicaragua.] Fifth, in regard to Mexico, he described 
Spain as extremely irritated by ecruelties inflicted upon Spaniards, and as 
threatening to send a fleet to punish and exact redress. England, however, 
had successfully persuaded delay, and Mexico was in so distracted a con- 
cition that she could scarcely be said to have a responsible Government. 
England had herself been grossly outraged in the person of Mr. Hanson, 
whose treatment could best be resented, in the opinion of the law-officers of 
the crown, by a British fleet being sent to Tampico. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, however, were adverse to any strong measure, which might make 
things worse than they already were, and the severity of which would pro- 
bably fall on the innocent. It was difficult to say to what result the dis- 
ordered state of Mexico must lead if the nations interested in her well-being 
forbear to intervene. 

In the course of the conversation, Lord Malmesbury disclaimed any 
patronage of M. Belly ; and described him as an adventurer. 

Two letters, one from Mr. Cass to Mr. Dodge, Minister in Spain, and 
the reply of Mr. Dodge, are published. Mr. Cass has heard that Spain 
intends to make war in Mexico with a view of establishing political as- 
cendancy there, and he bids Mr. Dodge to inform the Spanish govern- 
ment that the United States will not consent to the subjugation of any 
of the independent states of this continent to European powers, nor to the 
exercise of a protectorate over them, ror to any other direct political in- 
fluence to control their policy or institutions. Mr. Dodge replicd that he 
was informed by the Spanish Minister that his government had not the 
most remote intention of infringing the Monroe doctrine. Spain 
would reject Mexico if offered. The Minister said the enormities com- 
mitted on Spaniards by Mexico demanded the presence of a naval force off 
Vera Cruz and Tampico. He also declared that his government had re- 
jected the mediation of France and England. 

There are also papers relating to the boarding of the Washington ; 
from which it eppears that the British Captain Aldham is acting under the 
belief that England is still the protector of Mosquito, and that it was in 
this capacity he approached the Washington, looking for filibusters. The 
American captain considers that as his busincss, and resents interference 
as offensive. 

A portion of the correspondence which passed between Mr. Dallas and 
Mr. Cass, and Lord Malmesbury and Lord Napier, respecting the right 
of search, has been published. The substance of the letters, and in 
several cases the text of portions, have long been before the public. But 
there is a remarkable letter from Mr. Dallas to Mr. Cass, and an enclo- 
sure which is worth extracting. 

“ Mr. Dallas to Mr. Cass. 
(Extracts.) 
“ Legation of the United States, London, June 8. 

“‘ Sir—I have the honour to transmit herewith the copies of two addi- 
tional notes which passed between Lord Malmesbury and myself respecting 
the attacks upon our vessels, and the earnest desire of the President that 
they should be discontinued, under peremptory orders. 

‘Lord Malmesbury’s last one was received by me late yesterday, and I 
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perhaps you will agree with me in thinking that his concluding note comes 
ut last to the enunciation of a doctrine and a purpose respec ting the discon- 
tinuance of the right of search which renders all further urging superfluous. 
When he insists upon referring ‘ the ancient laws of nations and the modern 
requirements of a higher morality’ to the law officers of ‘ the Crown,’ Ke., 
what can be hoped ? 

“‘T had written thus far when I was obliged to hurry off and keep an en- 
gagement to meet Lord Malmesbary at his residence in W hitehall Gardens 
at twelve o'clock, and I am returned, after an hour's interview, with a re- 
sult little expected when I went. > 

‘Something within the last twelve hours had shifted his Lordship’s mind 
quite to an o yposite point of the compass. He talked a great deal on the 
topic, and 1 Vetened. Ife was anxious to fix as precisely as possible what 
the American Government wanted on the right «f search, and I said, in as 
gentle a tone as could be, distinetly, * Discontinuance, nothing more, no- 
thing less—that, at all events, was my present aim. General Cass had the 
broad subject between himself and Lord Napier, and I was not authorized to 
meddle with that.’ He recurred to your admirable letter of the 10th of 
April last, lying before him, and read a number of passages. He expressed 
his entire assent with your positions on international law ; on the illegality 
of visit or search, except by conventional agreement, and seemed quite full 
of admiration for its ability, He attributed the misconduct of the British 
officers to the fact that they were very young men, in gunboats, who had 
been sent out there in December last, by Sir Charles Wood. In fine, we came 
to an understanding. His Lordship then requested that I would convey to 
the American Government the conversation we had thus had. I declined 
doing so, owing to its length and multifarious character; but I would feel 
obliged to him if he would himself make a minute of the conclusions at 
which we had arrived. Ile immediately went to his desk and m1 oe wrote 
the ‘ minute,’ of which I subjoinacopy. It recognizes the soundness of our 
international law on the right of search, discontinues the practice as to 
American vessels, and in the interests of humanity reserves a proposal to 
negotiate at Washington, in order, if possible, to devise some means of test- 
ing the genuineness of the flag, not inconsistent with the freedom of com- 
merce nor disrelished by either nation. 

“*T am necessarily much hurried in preparing this despatch, One thing 
I have omitted. Lord Malmesbury positively declared that after making 
every inquiry he could not find any Admiralty orders to have issued, except 
the one of which he gave me a printed copy, which I annex. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“*G,. M, Dauuas,” 

** Honourable Lewis Cass, Secretary of State.”’ 

* Minute of Conversation between Mr. Dallas and Lord Male shury, 

“June 8. 

“* Her Majesty's Government are not prepared to justify or excuse such 
acts on the part of their officers as have been complained of by the United 
States Government, if they are truly reported. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government recognize the principles of international 
law as laid down by General Cass in his note of the 10th of April, and that 
nothing in the treaty of 1842 supersedes that law. 

‘¢ Her Majesty’s Government, however, think it most indispensable, in 
the interest of civilization and the police of the seas, that there should be a 
power of verifying the nationality of a vessel suspected on good grounds of 
carrying false colours. 

** Her Majesty’s Government would wish to learn from the United States 
Government their views in detail on this point, in the hope that some mu- 
tual arrangement by way of proceedings to be executed by our respective 
officers may be found ettective without being offensive. 

“* The French have lately proposed and laid down this one—viz., 

* That a boat may be sent alongside of a suspected ship, and may ask for 
papers, but not, unless invited, board the vessel. Such is our arrangement 
with France. 

* Lord Malmesbury has given’Mr. Dallas a copy of our instructions to 
our officers. Pending our negotiations on the above point, orders will be 
given to discontinue search of United States vessels. MALMESBURY.” 

In a despatch dated June 11, Lord Malmesbury amplifies this memo- 
randum into a long letter of instruction and advice to Lord Napier, 
which terminates thus— 

“* Her Majesty’s Government, anxious to remove all possible repetition of 
the acts which appear to have caused so much excitement in the United 
States, and which might, if repeated at this moment, be detrimental to 
the good relations of the two countries, have sent further orders to the ofti- 
cers commanding the Cuban squadron to discontinue the search of any ves- 
sels of the United States until some arrangement, in the sense I have 
pointed out, shall be made by your Lordship with the United States Go- 
vernment, or declined on their part. 

**Should the Government of the United States not think fit to adopt 
some mutual regulation by which the oflicers of both States shall be enabled 
to verify the nationality of a suspicious ship without offence to its erew or 
its country, Her Majesty’s Government will deeply regret that an oppor- 
tunity has been lost to secure honourably and for ever the two nations from 
those vexatious and irritating controversies which are inevitable as long as 
the letter of international law is made inflexibly to override those measures 
which experience and common sense recommend as necessary for the secu- 
rity of life and property on the high seas,” 

On the 30th June Mr. Cass replied to Mr. Dallas, and expressed the 
gratification of Mr. Buchanan at the termination of the controversy. 
Then he writes— 

“‘ The President is aware of the abuses to which the fraudulent assump- 
tion of the flag of one Power by the citizens or subjects, of another may 
give rise, and he deeply regrets that the flag of the United States has ever 
been prostituted to unworthy purposes by such a reprehensible proceeding. 
At the same time he entertains a strong conviction that the occasional abuse 
of the flag of any nation is an evil far less to be deprecated than would be 
the establishment of a pretension like this, which is incompatible with the 
freedom of the seas. But while avowing this conviction he instructs me to 
say that the United States are not less solicitous than Great Britain that a 
remedy should be found for this false employment of national colours, to 
which Lord Malmesbury refers in just terms of condemnation, and the 
President, though not prepared to make any suggestions upon the subject, 

is yet ready to receive any propositions which the British Government may 
feel disposed to make, and to consider them with an earnest hope that the 
object may be safely and satisfactorily attained. 

** But while communicating to his lordship these favourable sentiments 
of the President, it is due to the occasion to say that there are grave difticul- 
ties in the way of reconciling any kind of examination, looking to the de- 
tention of vessels, with that entire immunity which is so dear to the people 
of the United States and so important to all commercial nations. It is a 
Practical question whose solution requires much cautious consideration, and 
all the assurance that can now be given by this Government is that it shall 
be discussed with an anxious desire that it may be so adjusted as to prevent 
the evil to be complained of, while at the same time the ocean shall be left 
free to the merchant vessels of all nations, each maintaining it own police 


** The United States have enacted a stringent and comprehensive code of 
laws against the African slave trade, and the President is authorized to em- 
ploy the naval force of the country in its suppression. Since the treaty of 
1842, and in conformity with its requisitions, a squadron, carrying eighty 
guns, has been maintained in this service upon the coast of Africa, and 
with a result, I regret to say, no way commensurate with the loss of life 
and property it has occasioned. The employment of this squadron has, 
however, prevented such exertions from being made in other quarters of the 
world for the repression of this traftic as would otherwise have been under- 
taken, and which would probably have proved far more effectual. And the 
President is under the impression that if this squadron were withdrawn 
from the African coast, the vessels composing it might be ordered upon ser- 
vice elsewhere to much better advantage in the suppression of this criminal 
employment. And he is seriously considering the subject, with a view to 
determine whether it is not advisable to give the year’s notice provided for 
in the treaty of 1842, with a view to the abrogation of the Sth article, which 
creates an obligation on the part of our respective Governments to maintain 
these squadrons of repression in the African seas.”’ 


Australia.—Advices from Sydney to the 15th October have come to 
hand. The principal intelligence is a description of the excitement 
caused by the reported discovery of gold on the Fit: roy river, and the 
result. It seems a man found some gold; the labourers from Port Cur- 
tis were the first in the field ; rumour magnified the discovery, and Syd- 
ney was thrown into a ferment. Nor was the fever confined to Sydney. 
The Victoria diggers caught the infection, rushed off in hundreds. The 
route to the Fitzroy gold field was by water nearly all the way, and up- 
| wards of 6000 persons soon congregated on the spot. They were doomed 
| to disappointment. The field proved to be unproductive ; the country 
| was a desert, depending for supplies from importations. What could be 
| done? Every steamer and sailing vessel that arrived was besieged by 
| persons who desired to be taken back. Some vessels went away without 
landing their stores deterred from landing them by the fear that they 
would be seized. 

**On Tuesday there was a large assemblage of persons round the tent of 
the Australian Steam Navigation Company on the arrival of the Sampson 
with the first instalment of the Wonga Wonga’s passengers. Some threaten- 
ing language was used about ‘ rushing’ the company’s tent, and maledic- 
tions were cast upon the company’s directors, who were believed to be in 
some way, though how was not explained, implicated in the delusion under 
which the men had suffered. One person dae himself very conspicuous in 
this difficulty, and harangued the people for some time. Ultimately the 
crowd broke up into small knots, and, amid much grumbling, gradually dis- 
pe reed, 

** Wednesday morning was ushered in with a report that it had been de- 
termined by certain parties to ‘rush’ the stores; and with the intelligence 
that a meeting of diggers was to be held that afternoon, to take the whole 
matter into consideration. ‘The rushing did not come off, though the meet- 
ing did. It was not numerously and certainly not respectably attended. 
Its gist may be gathered from the speech of one gentleman, evidently one 
of nature’s orators in the rough, or rather in the very rough. Le said, 
* Look here, mates, we're not going to starve in this here ——hole. I’m 
for *‘ rushing”’ the stores; and if any of you will stand by me, here’s the 
man as will lead you on.’ The sentiment was cheered, but it did not meet 
with further support; and, luckily, a diversion in favour of order was 
ereated by the arrival of the Eagle. Here ensued another scene of confu- 
sion ; some 306 or 400 persons assembled on the shore, and shouted to those 
on board the Eagle not to land but to seize the ship, After some question- 
ing and answering, those on board made up their minds, and deckeoed by 
their spokesman, * We'll stick where we are,’ Captain Moodie now came 
ashore from the Eagle, and yells and hooting resounded from the bank; all 
aimed at the unfortunate little steamer. As soon as Captain Moodie had 
landed he was surrounded by about 150 persons, evidently with no friendly 
intent, for numerous cries were heard of * Pitch him overboard! he’s as bad 
as the rest!’ By the employment of considerable tact and by the mani- 
festation of much coolness of temper, the jolly old captain managed to drag 
through the difficulty, and at last soothed down the disturbance by announ- 
cing that those anxious to go back should be taken at half price. This at 
once allayed all the excitement, and on the following day the tickets were 
taken up as fast as they could be issued; and the Wonga Wonga sailed on 
the following Friday for Sydney.” 

The Government of New South Wales did what they could by send- 











without the interference with others. 


ing a small force of police and a hospital for the sick, but they could not 
do much. It seems that the rumour which led the diggers so far from 
home, is not wholly unsupported by scientifie testimony. The.district 
has been declared both by Sir Roderick Murchison and the Reverend 
Mr. Clarke to be one likely to contain gold. The country, apart from 
its probable gold deposits, is one that would repay cultivation, and one 
of the deluded miners said the climate was the finest he had ever rambled 
in, and he had “scen a great part of the world.” 

Nothing of moment had occurred in the political world. The Electoral 
Bill was under the hands of a Committee of the Legislative Council. 


Pisrellancons, 
THE LIVINGSTONE EXPEDITION 

The Cape papers publish a letter from Dr. Livingstone. He had 
reached Tete, and had received there a supply of coal for his steamer— 
the first ever dug in that country. They were pronounced by the engi- 
neer and geologist to be good. ‘There is no end of the finest iron; so 
with coal and iron surely something will yet be done in Africa.” 

“This (his steam launch) was the first thing of the steamer kind ever 
seen at Tete, and we were visited with as much interest as is the Leviathan. 
Foremost among our visitors were my Makololo companions. They grasped 
my hands and arms convulsively, and lullilooed for joy. About thirty of 
them have died from small-pox, and six were killed by a rebel chief, who 
in defiance of Portuguese authority, holds a stockade at the contluence of the 
Luenya. This gricves them and me more than anything. The excuse is 
he did it in a fit of drunkenness. ‘There were three such rebels, half-caste 
Portuguese of Goa, who defied the Portuguese. One, who had a stockade at 
the mouth of the river, has just now been conquered by the Governor of 
Killimane, The war has been against us, though we have gone from one 
side to the other, without molestation, as friends of both, or rather as Eng- 
lish, for it is the English name that was our -" ort. Icame one night 
to a party after dark, and created an alarm, but that was quelled when I 
called out * Mglze.’”’ 

Dr. Livingstone has found the shallowness of the river a bar to his 
progress, and he suggests improvements in the navigation, 
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MR. KING AND DR, TAIT. 

The Reverend Bryan King has replied to the letter of the Bishop of 
London in a manner that is somewhat remarkable. Mr. King has oth: 
wise stated that when he ealled upon Dr, ‘I he was assailed by the 
Bishop at London House with uage as to have compelled him 
to rise trom his seat for the purpose of leaving the room, with the words, 
*¢ My lord, as [ am not in the habit of b , addressed with such lan- 
guage as this, I must take the liberty of bidding you good morning?” 





such }: 





















He sent the following reply to the letter of the Bishop quoted last week. 
&‘‘ My Lord—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship’s letter of 
ret that the treatment which I exveri- 


the 3d instant, and to express my reg 
enced at your lordship’s hands on Thur 
me to pay that deference to the admonitions of my Bishop in things indif- 
ferent which I should wish to exhibit. I do not recollect that I have ever 
been assailed with such language as was then addressed to me by your lord- 
ship. I regret further to be obliged to state my conviction that your inter- 
ference with the exercise of my jurisdiction as rector in the services of my 
church, over one in the position of an assistant curate is absolutely unpre- 
cedented save in the practice of your lordship. I must be allowed further 
to remark upen the very strange estimate of the confidential relationship 
existing between a Bishop and one of his priests which is involved in the 
forwarding the copy of a letter of pastoral advice to churchwardens, to be 
followed, 1 presume, by its publication in newspapers; and it may be some 
satisfaction to your lordship if I here state that Ido not imitate the conduct 
of your jordship in that respect in the case of this letter. I am, my lord, 
your very bumble and dutiful servant, “ Bryan KING. 
**P.S.—Of course I shall feel at liberty to publish this letter in case your 


letter to me be published.” 





last was not calculated to induce 












The Queen has appointed the Honourable William George Grey, now 
Secretary to her Legation at Stockholm, to be Secretary to her Lega- 
tion at Berlin; also the Monourable Edward Morris Erskine, now Se- 
cretary to her Legation at Washington, to be Secretary to her Legation 
at Stockholm; also Mr. William Douglas Irvine, now first paid Attaché 
to her Legation at Vienna, to be Secretary to her Legation at Washing- 
ton. 





_ 








The Sunday evening services at Westminster Abbey will recommence, 
as our readers are already aware, on Sunday next, the 2d inst., when the 
sermon wil be preached by the Dean of Westminster. 

A Church-rate of one penny in the pound has been the subject of a 
contest at Greenwich. A poll of the ratepayers showed the numerical 
weakness of the opposition, The poll was carried by $29 to 239, 

The Scotsman reports the death of “ the venerable father of our Indian 
Commander-in-chief,’ Lord Clyde. Ie died at a very advanced age, and 
has been buried in the Warriston cemetery. 

Licutenant-General Robert Barclay Macpherson, a veteran of Peninsular 
renown, who entered the service as an ensign in the $8th, and afterwards 
commanded it in several engagements, died on Saturday. His death places 
the colonelcy of the 88th at the disposal of the Duke of Cambridge. 

Colonel Sir Belford Hinton Wilson, K.C.B., formerly chargé d'affaires in 
the Caraceas, died at his house in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, on the 
27th instant, after a very protracted illness. 

Dr, William Cruickshank, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, died 
at Simla on the 5th ultimo, from the effects of illness brought on by exces- 
sive fatigue in the zealous discharge of his professional duties, particularly 
before and at Lucknow. He served in the Crimea, and carned the special 
commendation of Lord Raglan. 

A veteran sailor, who shared in the great actions at sea carly in the cen- 
tury, Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew Green, died on Sunday in his eighty-second 
year, 

Mademoiselle Katinka Heinefetter, who was for some time prina donna 
at the Paris Grand Opera, has just died at Fribourg, from disease of the 
heart. She was thirty-seven years of age, and quitted the theatre some 
years ago. 

Catherine Dudley, who had attained the great age of 102, died last week 
at Upper Gournal, Sedgeley. She had never until recently had a day’s 
illness. She had outlived all her children. 

Mr. John H. Brownson, son of Orestes A. Brownson, editor of Brownson’s 


sleep. He lived in 2 house overhanging the bluff which rises sheer from 
the river. He seems to have walked out of his window while asleep, and 
to lrave fallen 150 feet. 


Prince Alfved appears to be making a kind of semi-regal tour in the Me- 
diterranean. 
goes. Recently at Malta he was entertained at dinner by Sir John Penne- 
father and Rear-Admiral Codrington; he made a progress through the 
streets ; received all the authorities at the Palace ; went to the Opera; and 
visited the Governor’s country seat. Of course Malta illuminated and a 
great deal of powder was burned in salutes. The Maltese were delighted 
and flattered by this visit from the Queen’s second son. 

The Duke of Chartres has passed his examinations at the Military School 
of Turin in a distinguished manner, and has been classed among pupils of 
the third year. 

The Jowrnal de Cherbourg affirms in a positive manner that the Emperor 
of the French will visit that port in May next, by which time the new im- 

rial yacht, the Aigle will have been completely titted out and made ready 

or sea. The Emperor will be scccaeatell, adds that journal, by the Czar 
Alexander. 

The Count and Countess de Persigny have arrived in England, where 
they intend making a prolonged stay, having received several invitations 
for the Christmas season. 

The present Sir Henry Havelock, a major of cavalry, seems determined 
to keep up the honour of his great name. With 200 horsemen, without 
sent, Weare, followers, or commissariat, he recently chased 4000 sepoys 
200 miles in six days, and with the aid of Colonel Turner’s column, drove 
them into the Rhotas Hills. 

The Caucase of Tiflis, announces that Mr. Murray, English envoy in 
Persia, accompanied by his secretary and physician, arrived at that city on 
the 17th November, on his way to England. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson has paid a visit to Egypt in his steam yacht Ti- 
tania. On his arrival at Alexandria the government gave him a special 
train for the purpose of enabling him to sce the newly completed line. The 
Viceroy was anxious to see him. 

Sir Alan M‘Nab is on a visit to this country to promote the proposed 
railway from the head of Lake Superior to the Red River. 


f 


The President of the Royal Society has appointed Lord Wrottesley, Ge- 


} neral Sabine, Sir R. Murchison, Mr. Gussiot, Dr. Whewell, and Mr. Bell, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| try. 
| Coventry Club, and having some features of a musical character. 


| Vice-Presidents of the Society. 


Professor Max Muller, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, has been 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
The Norfolk News announces, on authority, that Dr. Vincent has notified 


| his intention to resign the hceadmwastership of the Norwich Grammar School. 





A club, as we informed, is in contemplation whose object will be to give 
an opportunity of meeting together and promoting a friendly intercours: 
between the higher classes of English society and foreigners of distinction, 





either belonging to the corps Cijomatique or otherwise, visiting this coun- 
It is to be combined en new principles, a sort of revival of the defunct 
If an 


| opinion may be formed from the numbers determined upon, it would appear 


| : 
| Several a 


that the intended club is to be of decidedly rather exclusive a character, 
numbers being limited to 100 English and 100 foreign members. 
¢ the leading members of the aristocracy have already signified 
their readiness to encourage by every means in their power such a reunion, 
at present totally wanting in London, and to join the foreigners and diplo- 
matists in this friendly undertaking. ‘Ihe new club, if brought into exist- 
ence, will probably retain the present house and name of the Diplomatic 
Club in Albemarle Street.— Morning Lost. 

A correspondent of the Sherbourne Journal draws attention to the fact 
that Mr. Miles, the well-known Tory member for East Somerset, has, in 


thes 





| his character of colonel of a Somersetshire regiment of yeomanry cavalry, 


actually appropriated no fewer than five? commissions to his own family. 
** It appears,” says the writer, *‘ that this happy family of ‘ Miles's Boys, 
consists of Colonel Miles, Major Miles, Captain Miles, Lieutenant Miles, 
and Cornet Miles. A Miles in every rank, forming one-fifth of the entire 
list of officers, besides others closely connected to the worthy colonel by 
marriage, but owning no other connection of any sort with the county. 

The Russian Government has, in pursuance of the treaty concluded with 
the Emperor of China, appointed Consols at Canton and Shanghai. Hitherto 
it had no agents in the ports of the Celestial Empire, It is likewise about 
to establish a naval station in China, 

Advices from Lisbon state that Don Vasco Guedez, Governor of Mozam- 
bique, has been recalled for the non-execution of the orders of the govern- 






| ment relative to Negroes, 


The Revue et Gazette des Thedtres states that as Madame Ristori 
was last week about to leave Florence for Naples, with a company of per- 
formers, to fulfil an engagement of a month, she was told by the Neapolitan 
chargé d'affaires that his government had interdicted her personally from 
entering the kingdom, though her performers, on demanding and obtaining 
regular authorization from the King might do so, 





The Bishop of London, in a letter to the directors of the London General. 


Omnibus Company, warmly approves of a plan which they had described to 
him by deputation, for giving relief to one third of the persons in their em- 
ployment on Sundays, and entire rest to every servant who is an habitual 
attendant at any place of worship. 

The Morning Post brings a serious complaint against the French Govern- 
ment management of the electric telegraph. It points out two eapital in- 
stances in which it was deprived of early intelligence—first the speech of 
the French Emperor at Cherbourg ; secondly the result of the Montalembert 
trial; and it insinuates against the officials an undue partiality to the Zimes 


| which had both these matters first. 


The company “des petites voitures”’ (cabs) was last year condemned by 
the Civil Tribunal of Paris to pay a M. Lacroizade, of Angouléme, a small 


; sum for the loss of a portmanteau from one of its cabs as he was going in thc 


vehicle from a railway station to his hotel. On Friday he appealed to the 
Imperial Court for an indemnity of 10,337franes, on the ground that in ad- 
dition to wearing apparel the portmanteau had contained bills of exchange 
and other securities to that amount, but that the tribunal had estimated the 
former alone. The Court came to the conclusion that he could not esta- 


| blish the loss of the securities with sufficient clearness to warrant the grant 


' of the indemnity claimed, but, considering that he had been subjected to in- 


He is the subject of loyal or courteous ebullitions wherever he | 





Review, has died at St. Paul’s Minnesota from the effects of a fall during | forming a gambling establishment in that place. 


convenience by the loss of them, and to expense in seeking after them, it 
awarded him 000 franes additional. 

A meeting was held at Ostend a few days since to discuss the question of 
The meeting decided that 
a petition should be sent to the King, praying for an authorization to found 
a gambling-house and conversation-rooms similar to those existing at Spa. 

The submarine telegraph between Malta and Cagliari has suffered some 
damage during a heavy storm which swept over the southern end of the 
island of Sardinia. This will delay the Indian telegraphic summaries. 

A brilliant highland costume has been manufactured at Inverness for the 
Prince Imperial of France, and some ‘fine linsey-wolseys ” for the Em- 
press, oustly from her own designs. 

A monument to Duncan Ban Macintyre, the Gaelic poet, has recently 
been erected in Greyfriars Churchyard. By a large mass of the Gaelic- 
speaking —" of the Highlands Macintyre is regarded, in some res- 
pects, as a Burns, and the Scofsmen states that funds have been subscribed 
for the erection of another monument to the poct amid the striking scenery 
of his Glenorchy. 

The residence of “‘ Mr. Speaker,’ in the New Houses of Parliament, is 
rapidly approaching completion. The river front of the Houses is broken 
by four towers, two at each end. The two next Westminster Bridge are 
destined for the Sergeant-at-Arms and the Speaker; those at the Vauxhall 
end for the Usher of the Black Rod and Lords’ Librarian. The entrance to 
the Speaker's house is under the archways from Palace Yard, which open 
at once upon the Speaker’s Court, a broad enclosure, on the south side of 
which a canopied entrance, elaborately carved, marks where the first com- 
moner in the land will dwell, surrounded with all the accessories of princely 
state. The appearance of the house from the courtyard is not very im- 
posing, and few would be inclined to believe that it is one of the most spa- 
cious modern residences lately built—larger than the Carlton Club, and 
having upwards of seventy noble rooms in it from top to bottom, The en- 
trance-porch is large enough to accommodate even all the servants that at- 
tend their masters on ‘* Speaker's nights.’”’ Its Gothic windows are filled 
with richly-stained glass, and the arms of the Speakers shine with glowing 
colours from the panels in the ceiling. The entrance-hall is still more ric 
and spacious; the floor is paved with Minton’s beautiful tiles, while Gothic 
ornaments in brass, or still more richly elaborated stone panels, fill every 
side. The staircase, wide and ample, and carved at every step, passes up 
the centre of this to the first landing, where it branches off on cither side 
and encloses the entire hall. The balustrades, of fine designs in brasswork, 
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richly gilt, and the superb Gothic chandeliers, each ten feet high, upon the 
landings, give to this entrance an air of grandeur and magnificence that is 
most imposing. Blank shields, to be sculptured on hereafter with the arms 
of the most celebrated Speakers of the House of. Commons, form the cornice 
of this hall, the gilt and painted armorial bearings of England on the first 
landing serving as a great centre to all of them. A door on this landing 
leads through the spacious audience-room to spacious cloisters, which, in 
our opinion, form the chief ornament to the whole building. These are 
formed in the inner part of the building, over the servants’ offices, so as to 
extend along the four interior sides of the house. ch cloister is forty feet 
long by eight feet broad and ten feet high. The roof is covered the 
delicate tracery of the fan groined arches which spread over it like a net 
work of stone, giving the most exquisite effects of light and shade, while 
lanterns in each cloister light it with a soft mellow richness that becomes 
the place and its associations. The side of each cloister looking on the 
inner quadrangle is formed by canopicd Gothie wiudows, filled in with 
stained glass, each pane containing the name, arms, and date of e lection 
of every Speaker since Parliaments first chose the guidance of those high 





with 


officers. 


Mr. Barnum has been this week lecturing in the St. James's Tfall on 
the art of money making, and on ** humbug.”’ The house was very full, 
and extremely delighted with the drollery of the American. When coming 
to his third head Mr. Barnum uttered the word ** humbug;’’ the shout of 
laughter with which it was reccived announced plainly that every one 
expected to hear the sublime art elucidated by the most eminent of its pro- 
fessors. But he boldly, as well as good-humouredly accepted the challenge, 
defended, explained, and copiously illustrated his subject, until his listeners 
were perfectly convineed that humbug was a most legitimate department of 
high art, and that its successful professors deserved well of their several 
publics. But humbug was not to be confounded with fraud, or cheating, 
or swindling, or even “‘ moderate burglary,’’ but was to be defined as the 
art of attracting, by eccentric means, the public attention to something 
which in itself was intrinsically worth it, but which, were it not for the 


skilfully applied stimulus of humbug, might have perpetually blushed un- | 


seen in unprofitable obscurity. Barnum and humbug—humbug and 
Barnum—now became convertible terms. 

The Registrar-General reports an improved state of health. The deaths 
have decreased from 1738 in the first week of December to 1240 last week. 
It is remarked that the temperature is considerably higher. 
is now about the average mortality of the season. 


Obituary.—The Daily News sums up our chief losses by death. I{ must bea 
mournful review as long as war is going on in any part ef the empire; and 
the opening of the year was darkened by the death of Havelock, in the midst 
of our rejoicing for the relief of Lucknow. The gallant Hodson fell some 
months later; and Sir William Peel, and Adrian Hope ; and recently that 
hero of the Russian war, Lord Lyons, At home, our losses 


The mortality | 


s John Wilkinson, Es 


On the 25th, at Stoke-Newington, Jan ’ 
the Court of Pleas of the C 


rister-at-law, and one of the Justices of 
of Durham ; in his 79th year. 


Inn, bar- 
Palatine 





On tl woth, at Baldoon, Wigtounshire, Isabella Matilda Caird, da iter of 
James Caird, Esq., M.P. 

On the Joth, at the house of her brother-in-law, Colonel Mednyans ran 
Georgina, youngest daughter of the late George Birkbeck, M.D. ~ ‘ 

On the 26th, in James Strect, Buckingham Gate, Vice-Admiral Sir A w Pellet 
Green, K.C.H.; in his s2d year, 

On the 27th, at Bushey Heath, Herts, the Venerable Jol Williams, A leacon 
of Cardigan, and late Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 

On the 27th, at his residence, m Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Sir Belford 
Il n Wilson, K.C.B., son of the late General Sir Robert Wilson, ¢ ernor ol 
Gibraltar, Colonel in the Columbian Service, formerly A.D.C., to Ge Bolivar 
ind successively H. B. M. Ch d’Affaives to Pera and to Venezuela 

On the 28th, at Dartford, Kent, Clarence Pigon, Esq. 3; in his Glst year, 

TO OUR READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
Our change of price, with the reasons that we so briefly stated last week, 





Bion 4 . — 
has brought us communications from readers and subscribers on which we set 





a high value, not only for their frank evidences of esteem and interest, but 
friends who have been 


Which 


for their practical suggestions. Some few of our 
very specific in their counsel will pereeive how fully the objects at 


they aim have been kept in our view. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The new year has properly commenced with the publication of the ac- 
counts of the revenue for the year and quarter which both terminated last 
night. These figures are interesting. There is an increase on the 


Quarter as compared with the corresponding period in 1857 of 
1,125,4967.; a decrease on the Year of 4,103,347/., due wholly to the 
reduction of the Income-tax, which shows a total fall of 7,546,8097, We 


borrow a summary from one of our daily contemporaries— 

** There is an increase in the Customs on the Quarter of 619,1697. when 
compared with 1857, but a decrease of 20,000. if the comparison be made 
with 1856; on the Year the inerease as compared with 1857 is 1,627,6482., 
but 518,000/, only as compared with 1856. These increases are owing also in 


| part to a reduction of balances in the hands of collectors; the net increase 


have been in | 


the departments of science, literature, and the arts, for the most part, | 


though some professional men of eminence have departed—as Sir William 
Maule, the Lord Justice Clerk Hope, and Sir John Dodson, in the law ; and 
in medicine, Benjamin Travers, the great surgeon, Sir Philip Crampton, 
and Dr, Bright. From political life, in the sense of parliamentary, we have 
lost only retired veterans, as Henry Warburton and Lord Dunfermline ; for 
Sir Edward Buxton was more regarded in his philanthropical relations. 
Considering his kindly career, we might class the late Duke of Devonshire 
among the social benefactors. In science and literature, we have lost Major- 
General Sir William Reid, whose book with its wonderful title, ** The Law of 
Storms,”’ was an event in the life of more professions than one; Robert Brown, 
the father of modern botany, and Dr. Royfe, distinguished in the same science ; 
Dr. Gregory, Professor of Chemistry at Edinburgh, and eminent as the author 
of the most popular text-books in that science ; and Dr. Peacock, the Dean of 
Ely, one of our most accomplished mathematicians and astronomers. In 
literature, the chief losses have been Mr. Ford, unique in his knowledge of 
the topography and literature of Spain, and in other provinces of learning ; 
and the aged antiquarian, Dawson Turner, who might also claim a place 
among the betanists. When we come to the department of Art, we cannot 
mourn for our countrymen and countrywomen alone. Scheffer in painting, 
and Rachel in the drama, and Lablache in opera, and the Chevalier Neu- 
komm as a composer, are the world’s losses, As for ourselves, we have to 
lament our medallist, Benjamin Wyon, and Hogan, the sculptor; and 
Bartley and Harley the actors. The Duchess of Orleans, revered and be- 
loved, a true Princess in all her relations, breathed her last amongst us 
in the land of exile, where she had surrounded herself with friends. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 5th October, at Fremantle, Western Australia, the Wife of the Hon. the 
Comptroller-General, Major E. Y. W. Henderson, R.E., of a danghter. 

On the 2lst December, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, R. 8. Barker, 
cond son of W. B. Barker, Esq., of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, 
youngest daughter of George Brooker, Esq., late ot Cambridge. 

On the 25th, at Everingham Park, the Right Hon. Lady Herries, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Ferndene, Gateshead, the Wife of R. 8. Newall, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 25th, in Chester Square, the Wife of Matthew Arnold, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Elliston House, St. Boswell’s, the Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple, of a 
danghter. 

On the 26th, in Park Place, St. James’s, the Hon. Mrs. Best, of a son. 

On the 29th, in St. James’s Place, the Hon, Mrs. Edward Jervis, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th November, at Christ Church, Byculla, David James Kinloch, Esq., 
of Gourdie, Perthshire, Captain in H. M.’s Bombay Artillery, to Katherine Mary, 
daughter of Henry Young, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

On the 28th, at Newent, the Rev. Octavius Ogle, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, to Maud, daughter of John Burland Harris Burland, Esq., of 
New Court, Newent, Gloucestershire. 

On the 28th, at Trinity Church, Waltham Cross, Charlotte Rebecca, youngest 
daughter of Major-General Durnford, R.A., to the Rev. George Iliff, second son of 
the Rev. F. Iliff, D.D., of the Grange, Bishopwearmouth. 

At Jersey, Prince Angilbert Vallory, second son of Prince de Visnes et de Pon- 
thieu, to Augusta Adelaide, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Richard Adolphus 
Musgrave, (canon of Windsor), of Barnsly, in the county of Gloucester, and brother 
of the late Sir James Musgrave, Bart., of Barnsly Park, in the same county. 


DEATHS. 
On the 5th November, at Simla, where he had gone to recruit his health, which 
had suffered severely at Lucknow, Dr, William Cruikshank, Deputy Luspector- 


Esq., 8e- 
to Rosina, 


General of Hospitals. | 
On the 22d December, the Rey. William Brett, Vicar of Linton, Cambridgeshire ; j 


in his 62d year. 
the 23d, at Viewfield Lodge, Stirling, Lieutenant-General Robert Barclay 

Macpherson, C.B., K.H., Colonel of the &8th Regiment, or Connaught Rangers ; in | 
his 85th year, | 

On the 24th, at his residence, at Ormesby, Norfolk, William Danby Palmer, Esq., 
M. P. for the County of Suffolk and the Borough of Great Yarmouth, last surviving 
Son of the late Samuel Palmer, Esq., of Loddon Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 25th, at Brasted, Sevenoaks, Emily Philippa, the Leloved child of Sir 
Robert Affieck, Bart ; in hér 6th year. | 


| Kabyles have acquired strength, 





arises principally upon Sugar, Tea, Corn, and Tobacco. The increase in the 
Excise on the Quarter is 235,000/., and 494,000/. on the Year, arising 
chiefly from the Malt-duty. The results, when compared with 1856, are less 
favourable, there being a decrease on the year 1858, as compared with 1856, 
of 108,000/. As the increase of duty on Trish Spirits was estimated to yield 
an increased revenue of half a million, the result in this respect js not sa- 
tisfactory. 

_ “ The Revenue from Stamps is more encouraging; the Quarter shows an 
increase of 268,000/, beyond the same quarter of 1857, and of 191,0007, 
beyond 1866; the inerease on the year 1858 as compared with 1857 is 
727,120/., and about the same sum as compared with 1856; the augmenta- 
tion arises from an improvement in the receipts from the Succession Duty 
and other heads of Revenue, and from the new tax on Bankers’ Cheques, 

** The Revenue derived from Land and Assessed Taxes shows a small pro- 
gressive improvement, owing to an additional number of new houses having 
been brought under assessment. The Quarter’s increase is 22,000/., and 
that upon the Year 54,0137. The Income-tax shows a decrease of 261,4377. 
on the Quarter, and of 7,546,809/. on the Year—a result naturally to be 
expected from the remission of taxation. The Post-office exhibits an in- 
crease of 50,000/. on the Quarter, and of 83,0002. on the Year, due mainly to 
the progressive increase of the business of that department, 

** The Crown Lands Revenue remains nearly stationary. 

* The head of “ Miscellaneous” shows an increase of 192,2647. on the 
Quarter, and of 453,895/. on the Year, but these increases are merely owing 
to the return of moneys into the Exchequer, and cannot be looked upon in 
the light of permanent revenue.” 


The Northern Whig of yesterday evening supplics some information 
touching the legal proceedings at Belfast against the alleged conspirators. 

‘**The inquiry into the ease of the sixteen prisoners arrested in Belfast on 
the 5th December, charged with being members of ar illegal society, com- 
menced this day, at eleven o'clock, in the county gaol. It wes believed 
that the authorities had previously determined that the proceedings should 
be conducted in private, but one of our reporters attended at the gaol and 
was admitted to the bourd-room, where the investigation was to take place, 
Hie was duly accommodated by the officials, but on the arrival of Mr. 
Tracey, the stipendiary, our reporter was informed that the presence of re- 
presentatives would not be permitted. Mr. Hamilton, Crown solicitor, con- 
ducted the case on the part of Government; Mr. John Rea, solicitor, ap- 
peared for the prisoners; but previous to the commencement of the proceed- 
ings he addressed them, stating that he was about to withdraw from the in- 
quiry, and gave his reasons for adopting that course. He then handed in 
to the magistrates, (Mr. Tracey, R.M., and Mr, Robert Thomson, J.P.) a 
written protest against the inquiry on the following grounds—First, that it 
was contrary to practice and repugnant to the spirit of the laws of a free 
country to hold any judicial inquiry in a common gaol. Secondly, that it 
was derogatory to the position of an advocate to discharge his duty ‘a such 
a place. Thirdly, that he considered his personal safety imperilled in 
the event of any conflict between him and the Crown in such a situation. 
Fourthly, that the Mayor of Belfast and county magistracy were excluded. 
Fifthly, that it was unconstitutional to vest the adjudication of such a case 
solely in the hands of a stipendary Magistrate, and on other grounds. Mr. 
Rea then withdrew, and the investigation was conducted in strict seclusion, 
We have ascertained the following particulars—two of the prisoners have 
turned approvers. The informer, one of the approvers, was examined, and 
also Mrs. M‘Kay, in whose house the arrests took place, and her servant, 
This evidence occupied six hours, at the end of which time the investiga- 
tion was adjourned until next morning at ten o'clock. It is believed that 
sufficient has transpired to warrant the committal of some of the prisoners. 
The extreme secrecy of the inquiry is regarded with great dissatisfaction in 
the town. In consequence of Mr. Rea’s withdrawal the confirmations have 
not yet been furnished, and the prisoners have been entirely undefended.” 


The rumours of troubles in Algeria from the recently vanquished 
The fact that the Paris papers are si- 
lent is held to be ominous. 

The Emperor went to the opera the other night, the greatest precau- 


| tions were taken to protect him. The street was dark except at the door 
| of the house, and police and soldiers cleared it of people. 


A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated yesterday, says that “the 
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Spanish Ministry has just achieved a new triumph. In the sitting of the | 
29th instant, the Congress approved the draft of the address in an answer | 
to the Speech from the Throne, by a majority of 186 to 26.” 

The Paris correspondent.of the Morning Post “ has reason to believe” 
that “ some negotiations are going on, by which the French garrison may 
remoye from Rome and occupy only Civita Vecchia, whilst the Austrian 
garrison will confine itself to Ancona only. ‘The Papal Government has 
distinctly stated that it will not entertain any suggestions from Paris or 
London as to domestic reforms.” 


Mr. Philips, Member for Bury, has been entertained by the Non- 
Electors Association of that town—rather a wealthy fraternity appa- 
rently. Mr. Philips made a speech to them which, while it went as far 
as Mr. Bright in regard to reform, had nothing of that tone of fierce 
antagonism to classes which has characterized Mr. Bright's speeches. 
The non-electors seemed very well pleased with the discourse of their 
“worthy member.” 

A vacancy is about to be made in the representation of this county, by 
Mr. G. Dundas, the present Member, receiving a colonial appointment. 
The first intelligence of the event came to the electors in the form of a 
canvass among the Tory proprietors in favour of Mr. Buillie, the Lord 
Advocate. 

Last night there were special services in several churches and chapels, 
but chiefly the latter to eclebrate the death of the old and the accession 
of the new year, They attracted very large congregations. 


Scotsman, 





A piece of intelligence appears in Thursday’s Const/tutionne?, not alluded 
to by any English paper. It is to the effect that Lord Palmerston has re- 
veived a severe injury to the knee, and that, in the opinion of his lordship’s 
physicians, he will consequently be unable to resume his place in the House 
of Commons next session. The Constitutionnel’s authority is ‘‘a letter from 
London.” 

The Countess of Eglinton yesterday presented the second battalion of the 
14th Foot with their colours, expressing a hope that the men would emulate 
the deeds of the old second battalion, 


Antwerp has been shocked by a fatal duel between two officers, arising 
out of a quarrel during a game at whist. The man who is killed seems to 
have been the injured party. The successful duelist appears to have 
fastened a quarrel on him and to have taken a deliberate aim. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay Arrrrnoon. 

Although business in the Stock Exchange continues to be of an unimport- 
ant character the market has become extremely sensitive, one or two specu- 
lative sales immediately counteracting the etfect always produced by the 
purchases made by the Government Broker, whose investments aver- 
age 15,000/, daily; there has been a great tendency to heaviness in English 
Securities the values of which exhibit a decline upon last week of } per cent ; 
this depression, however, has not seemed to arise from any positive or legi- 
timate cause, but solely from the nature of the majority of transactions, 
they being for the most part speculative. At the same time there is an in- 
creased demand for accommodation, but that has not immediately influenced 
the fall in Consols, seeing that there is still an abundant supply of money in 
the market, and loans negotiated at 22} per cent. The forthcoming Russian 
and Austrian Loans as also the announcement of the Victoria Railway Loan 
have probably had some weight but no bargains of any significance have 
been entered into in anticipation. Several of the leading dealers have not 
vet returned from the Christmas holidays, and until there is a larger attend- 
ance of Members, and the Transfer Books open at the Bank, it is not pro- 
bable there will be much doing. 

On Monday the ** House” was closed, and on Tuesday prices were pre- 
cisely those of the previous Friday. On Wednesday and Thursday there 
was a slight inerease of operations, but the tendency was downwards, Today 
there is no improvement, and the closing quotation of the New Three-per- 
Cents is 97 974, and India Debentures of the Ist issue, 993 993. Bank 
Stock, 224 226; Reduced, 97 974; and Consols for the 11th of January, 
968 963. 

The only alteration worth noticing in the Foreign Stock Market has been 
the great depression in all the various Turkish Stocks; the New Scrip was 
quoted last week } discount to par; the settlement of the Account, it is pre- 
sumed, brought in a number of sellers, and the price was forced down to 2 
discount. There has since been a partial rally to 1} discount, but the Mar- 
ket is still ina very sensitive state ; the last quotation being 1} 1} discount. 
Turkish Six per Cents are 91} 92, with a heavy market. In other Stocks, 
there is nothing whatever doing, and business is altogether dull and heavy. 
Money was in great demand in this market during the settlement, 5 per cent 
being offered freely for short loans. Venezuela Active closes 44 45; Grenada 
Active, 2122; Buenos Ayres, 85 87; Ditto, Deferred, 18} 19 ; Chilian Scrip, 
par to } premium; Brazil, 94} 95}; Spanish Active, 47) 48; Ditto, Certi- 
ticates, 6% 58. 

In the Railway Share Market there has been considerably more animation, 
and although this has been settling week, in which most transactions are in 
connection with arrangements for the Account, a large number of invest- 
ments have been made, and speculative purchases for the middle of January. 
There is a decided improvement in the tone of the market allround. Chester 
and Holyhead have advanced fully 2 per cent, and London and North-West- 
ern to the same extent, this mainly caused by the ratification of the agree- 
ment between the two companies. Midland and Great Western have each 
improved 1} and Caledonian, { per cent, anda rise in nearly all the remain- 
ing lines will be observed. Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Shares leave off 





212 283; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 99} 99}; South-Eastern and Dover; 
282 3. Miscellaneous Shares are also in many instances at higher rates. 


The Account passed over very satisfactorily. ‘The French Market is dull, 
business almost at a stand still in consequence of the holidays, Northern of 
France, 40 40}; Paris and Strasbourg, 27} 28. East Indian Stock is now 
108} 109, 


Che OGheratres. 

Among the numerous entertainments by which this present Christmas | 
is distinguished, the most conspicuous are the’ pantomime at Drury Lane 
and the burlesque at the Olympic. Mr. E. T. Smith, the manager of 
the former house, adheres to the principle (shown to be successful by 
previous experiments) of making his vast pantomime contain everything 
that -can delight the eyes and shake the sides of that motley assembly 

‘ 


| which is brought together by the winter holidays. 


With him the festi- 
val piece constitutes about four-fifths of the evening's recreation, the re- 
maining fifth consisting of a short farce, in which Mr, and Mrs. Barney 
Williams are quite as audible and quite as amusing as when they de- 


lighted the audience of a smaller theatre. Two harlequins, two clowns, 


two pantaloons, two columbines, a harlequina, (/.¢. a columbine with a 
chequered boddice,) and a couple of sprites, sustain what is called the 
‘** comic business,” the two sets of masks relieving each other by the al- 
ternate performance of the lengthy scenes, until both are relieved alike 
by a third set of pantomimists, consisting entirely of juveniles, who have 
one scene wholly to themselves. A “transformation” wonder, which 
exhibits glittering fairies growing out of forest-trees, and a Watteau-like 
representation of a pastoral haunt, are Mr. W. Beverley’s contributions 
for the present year, equalling, if they do not exceed, all that he has 
hitherto done in the way of pantomimic decoration. Liberal in every 
other respect, the concoctors of the Drury Lane pantomime, Rodin Hood, 
have, however, been parsimonious in the article of tricks—that is to say, 
the mechanical changes supposed to be effected by means of harlequin’s 
bat. 

At the Princess’s, on the other hand, where the pantomime is of much 
smaller dimensions, being merely the supplement to the classical plays, 
illustrated by the talent of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, the mechanical 
tricks are novel, numerous, and surprising. The changes of the Smithfield 
Cattle-show into a Guildhall banquet—of a Cheshire cheese into a mouse- 
trap that surprises the Clown,—of a few trunks into the carriage of 
the Parcel Delivery Company—are worthy of the days when mechanical 
ingenuity was distributed over the whole of the harlequinade, instead 
of being confined to that one dazzling “ transformation-scene,”’ in which 
most managers now stake their hopes of a Christmas success. The deco- 
rations of the Aing of the Castle are, throughout, tasteful and elegant, 
and the Clown, Ilulini, is one of the best posture-masters of the day. 

While both at Drury Lane and at the Princess’s the harlequinade is 
regarded as an important part of the pantomime, at Covent Garden, the 
Haymarket, and the Lyceum, the old conventional masks simply point 
off the introduction, which may almost be regarded as an independent 
burlesque. At the first of these houses, the celebrated Mr. W. H. Payne 
has reappeared after a long absence from London, droll and vigorous as 
ever, bent on his ancient purpose of anticipating the clown’s fun, by his 
own grotesque humour in Little Red Riding Hood. Mr. R. Brough, the 
author of the Lyceum pantomime, the Siege of Troy, has dramatized 
nearly the whole of the Iliad with a wit of which brevity is not the 
soul,—and the tale of Undine is unfolded with similar elaboration at the 
Haymarket. At both these theatres, the “transformation-scene” is a 
choice specimen of intricate brilliancy. The new Adelphi Theatre has 
been inaugurated with a sketch from the pen of Mr, Edmund Yates, in 
which the members of the present company are introduced by name, and 
also with a seasonable pantomime. The beauty of the edifice has, how- 
ever, excited more attention than the performance on the stage. 

The subject of the Olympic burlesque Mazeppa, is taken by its author, 
Mr. Byron, indirectly trom the poem of his noble namesake, directly 
from the still more famous melodrama, brought out at Astley’s, some 
thirty years ago. Mazeppa is bound to a wooden rocking-horse, and in 
consequence of this severe punishment suffers a temporary derangement, 
in the course of which he fancies himself a professional equestrian, and 
imitates the conventional feats of the ring. This combination of the 
tragic and the grotesque is effected after Mr. Robson’s own manner, and 
though the burlesque is somewhat of the lengthiest, it answers the pur- 
pose of displaying the genius of this most original actor better than any 
work of the sort, that has been produced for some seasons. With the 
Torter’s Knot at the commencement of the evening, and Mazeppa at the 
end, the patrons of the Olympic have a regular course of Robson. 

The burlesque at the Strand, and the pantomimes of the suburban 
theatres have all proved successful, though a chill has been thrown over 
the season gencrally by the sad accident at the Victoria. 

The celebrated Mr. Barnum has come before the London public, in the 
character of a lecturer on ‘‘money making,” the place selected for the 
delivery of his discourse being St. James's Hall. He treats of the pur- 
suit of gain in gencral, and of “ humbug” in particular, which accord- 
ing to his mild definition is an ingenious employment of strong means 
for honest purposes. His matter is most amusing, his delivery unex- 
ceptionable, and he so affects the crowds, who come to hear him, that 
they roar at his anecdotes and chuckle at his very worldly wisdom. 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Anew comedy, by M. Théodore Barriére, entitled Cendrillon, has 
been produced at the Gymnase. The herione is not the damsel of the 
fairy tale, but a young lady named Marie Fontenay, the daughter of a 
mother who bestows all her affection on her elder child Blanche. 
Marie must even contract a marriage against her own inclinations, for 
the sake of enriching her petted sister. It happens, however, that 
Blanche is betrothed to a young man who is particularly susceptible to 
female tears, and transfers his love from Blanche to Marie, on account of 
the charming grief of the latter. The generous devotion of Marie, dis- 
played under those critical circumstances, gains for her the long-denied 
affection of her mother, and when the fickleness of the young gentle- 
man has served this good purpose, the tears of Blanche win him back 
again. 

Music. 

A French Opera company, under the management of M. Remusat, 
have established themselves at the St. James's Theatre. Their first per- 
formance, which consisted of Auber’s comic opera, La Part du Diable, 
drew a full house, and was well received. The opera is by no means 
equal to the charming works of the composer’s earlier days—/ra Diavolo, 
Le Domino Noir, or Les Diamans de la Cowonne ; and it labours, more- 
over, under the disadvantage of having one of the poorest librettos that 
Scribe ever wrote. Still it has many marks of genius on the part of 
both poet and composer, and is not a work to be thrown away, though a 
more effective piece might have been chosen as a coup d’essai. The per- 
formance was on the whole agreeable, and characterized by that com- 
pletenees of ensemble which belongs to the French stage; though none 
of the individual performers seemed (as far as could be gathered from one 
specimen of their talents,) to rise above mediocrity. 
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TOPICS OF THE 


1858 AND 1859. 
PoLItICALLY 1858 wasa disappointing and vexatious year; com- 
mercially it was one of suspense and transition, But larger 
causes are constantly at work than those with which we more | 
particularly and anxiously busy ourselves as ‘* the measures of | 
the day” ; and in turning back to review our progress since the 
ist of last January, we have no reason to be discontented with 
the amount of the work done,—for us if not by us. If, indeed, | 
we were to judge of 1858 by our own « aleulations, we might re- 
peat the hackneyed maxim, ‘ Blessed is he that expects nothing, 
for he shall not be disappointed.” On the other hand, some of the 
most remarkable events of 1858 had oceupied no part in our own 
programme for that year, but were vouchsafed to us unexpectedly ; 
not exactly those upon which we reckoned. It is, however, 
a fact which is full of lessons for us, that upon the whole 
the amount of progress in 1858 belonged to the series of en- 
deavours in which this country has persevered for more than a 
quarter of a century. Although our public men had become per- 
plexed in their intentions, imagined that comparatively little re- 
mained for them to do, hampered themselves with promises that 
they took up simply for the show of having business to do, and 
suflered themselves to be baflled by difficulties that were still | 
more superfluous, yet upon the whole the purpose that had ani- 
mated the people throughout the quarter of the century, and the 
thoughts which had gained a complete and enduring ascendency 
in the public mind still went on as if the machine were too vast 
for the artists that had constructed it and pursued its great move- | 
ment independently of their vacillating and bewildered handling. | 
This grand truth may remind us how little of the machine is 
eally constructed by ourselves, how much of it we must trace to 
a higher origin; and therefore how any faithful and sincere ser- 
vice continues to avail even after the servants themselves have 
passed away or have for a time forgotten their duty. 

The Prussian marriage was set down for 1858 and it was duly 
performed. It has had no magical effeet upon the relations of 
Great Britain or of Central Europe, given no sudden access to the 
influence of Prussia on Germany or constitutional principles. We 
began with “peace” in Europe, more or less sincere ; revolt 
going on in India ; and our commerce entangled in dangerous and 
discreditable alliances which had compelled the Government of 
the Bank of England to adopt the protective discount of 8 per 
cent. The year opened indeed with some officially cheering idea 
that, in the ensuing sessing of Parliament, Lord Palmerston, 
commanding a majority of Two Hundred, perfectly at his ease, and 
inclining to be openhanded out of the magnanimity of success, 
might vouchsafe a Reform Bill. Almost every month since has 
been a rebuke to expectation. We have had no Reform Bill from | 
Lord Palmerston ; and the great Majority of Two Hundred broke 
down beneath his feet, less through the occurrence of startling | 
events than through a trivial blunder of his own. Nobody, on 
the Ist of January last year, expected Felice Orsini to attain so 
near the assassination of the French Cwsar ; still less could any | 
one either in Paris or London expect that outburst of the Colonels | 
who charged the crime against England ; while Napoleon, as if 
his breast were not invulnerable to the indisereet passion of fear, 
suffered his Foreign Minister to address outrageous demands upon 
this country respecting her treatment of Aliens and her a 
of arrest. Lord Palmerston is a bold man, cheerfully disposed, 
clever, and quick witted ; but he made the frightful mistake of 
endeavouring to obviate so inconvenient a result as a dispute be- | 
tween France and England by acquiescing in the claims of fear, 
by compromising our independence, and by offering to tamper 
with our laws under dictation; with the result that the majority 
in Parliament not pledged to his following scouted his measure 
and compelled him to retire from office in something like public 
disgrace. At the commencement of the year certainly no one of 
us expected to have a ‘ory Government enter office, still less to 
see it do so for the purpose of continuing a Liberal policy ; while 
taking out of Lord Palmerston’s hands the vindication of our 
national dignity towards France and accomplishing the rescue of 
Watt and Park from the feeble grasp of Naples. 

We began the year with the East India Company in possession 
of the East Indian Sovereignty—the Act of Parliament calling 
upon the Queen to assume the direct government of the Eastern 
Empire was an ‘‘act of energy ” entirely unexpected at the 
hands of Lord Palmerston; but when he introduced the measure 
to Parliament, he certainly as little expected to see Lord John 
Russell interpose, as if he had entirely forgotten the relations of 
party still less could the Master of the Two Hundred majority 
have expected to see the Royal Government of India completed by | 
Lord Stanley, and the ‘‘ act of energy” carried to the credit ot 
Lord Derby’s Government. We had but a vague hope that the 
mutiny would be put down ; little were we able to calculate that 
before the end of the year Lord Clyde would have made such de- 
Cisive progress in compressing the very last traces of the war; 
still less that the Royal Proclamation would have had so much | 
positive success. 

As unexpected was all this as the carrying of the two Bills to 
alter the oaths and admit the Jews, after Parliament had pottered 
with the question for so many years; or the triumph of Mr. 
Locke King’s Bill for abolishing Property Qualification for 
Members of Parliament, under the auspices of a Tory Govern- 


| direction. 


| tang 


ment. The assembling of the Conference in Paris to settle about 
the Danubian Principalities was set down in the programme; but 
who expected the Servian revolution We had sent Lord Elgin 
to China, and had become weary of his apparent procrastinations : 
who counted upon the Peiho Treaty, or on that of Jeddo? Upon 
the whole we may fairly say of 1858 that we did not get out of it 
what we calculated upon accomplishing ; that we were visited 
with perils that we did not foresee; and that we have made gains 
upon which we did not caleulate—the balance of results un- 
doubtedly being greatly in our favour. 

Expectation is not so much to be rebuked for its excess as for 
its routine. The most popular party amongst us becomes so ac- 


| customed to the regular course of business, that we reckon upon a 


sequel of events exactly accordant with our “ experiences,” and 
our arrangements; until we almost persuade ourselves that we 
dictate, at least negatively, to Providence, ‘* The Liberal party” 
was no sooner ‘‘ thrown out of power ” than it reassembled in dis- 
tinguished saloons in order to reconsider its position and to re- 
habilitate itself, as if the simple resolution to do so, asif the 
routine dodge of ‘‘a long pull and a strong pull,” &c., could re- 
store ‘the Liberal party” to its true function—that of represent- 
ing, developing, and executing the growing opinion of the coun- 
try. The gentlemen who represent opinions long since run to 
seed are Liberals only by hereditary titles, without any organic 
function in the vital business of today. If we often mar our own 
political industry by expecting too confidently, we are as often 
chargeable with a still grosser mistake in closing our look-out for 
events not down in our limited programme. Expectancy is a less 
offence than this kind of non-expectancy. We preoceupy our 
vision with favourite objects, and close our observation 
against the coming of events whose causes are as manifest 
as the working of the clements, if we would only keep 
our eyes free to see them. A paltry but truly a dan- 
gerous complication arose out of the nefarious case of the 
Charles-et-Georges ; where an Imperial Government was seen in 
connivance with a sort of slave-trade smuggling, and where we 
lacked the courage to vindicate either our own policy or an an- 
cient ally, and so suffered the independence of Portugal to be in- 
vaded—* the balance of power” notwithstanding. But that 
event we might have distinctly foreseen if we had but suffered 
ourselves to note the overbearing attitude of France towards the 
Iberian Peninsula and both its kingdoms, the progress of the free 
black emigration under M. Régis and his official accomplices, and 
the involved state of our own relations with regard to the slave- 
trade suppression. We have suffered ourselves to be surprised 
by the emancipation of the serfs in Russia ; an event as naturally 
as possible following from the liberal tendencies of Alexander the 
Second and the endeavours of previous Emperors in the same 
The Russian occupation of Villafranca was a surprise 
only because we had chosen to turn our eyes away from the ne- 
cessary consequences of French intrigue in Italy, of our own 
vacillation and mean vacillating equivocations, and the market 
which Russia is making as the possible emancipator of Austro- 
Italian serfs. The self-same causes have been actin, down to 
the 31st of December 1858, and are breeding new surprises for 
us, if we choose to be surprised, in 1859, 

In a totally different quarter of the world, the disputes between 


| Mexico and the United States—those cavillings over the Clayton- 


Bulwer ‘Treaty which cannnot be protracted for ever—the auda- 
cious imprudences which Spain cannot maintain eternally in the 
West Indies, have been agencies carried on long enough for us to 
calculate the sequel, if we would but take the pains to do so, 
Again, turning to a different region, the whole year ’58 has been 
absorbed with lamentation and reflections on the commercial crisis 
which happened in 1857. Down to the very last, we have had the 
Court of Bankruptey, with the assistance of Mr. Windle Cole and 
Mr. Chapman, analyzing the most cogent causes of some of our 
commercial troubles; of which troubles a huge portion has been 
worked off in the parting year. For, while we began with some- 
thing like a chronic panic, and the Bank discount at 8 per cent, 
we have been so industrious and so prudent that, fortitied by a 
compulsory prudence in Germany a France, a very decided re- 
covery in America, and a good harvest almost all over the world, 
we end the year with the Bank discount at 2} per cent, and 
an enormous mass of capital on hand to begin the labours of 
1859. 

And all this time the measure upon which successful Premiers 
have forced the publie most to concentrate its attention is still the 
profoundest of mysteries for us. We who have expected a Reform 
Bill at the hands of an Aberdeen, a Russell, bee a Palmerston, 
hardly know whether to expect it from a Derby or not, and are in 
the mood to be surprised either way ; while Mr. Bright is left free 
to wander about the country, asking what it would like to have 
in the anticipated default alike of Conservatives and Liberals. 
Our political surprises are the recoil of our own want of purpose. 
But one effect of the suspended intention that has fretted us in 
the past year is to clear away many prejudices, break many en- 

fing alliances, and leave us free, if we so please, to form new 
combinations and work new results out of the enlarged oppor- 
tunity of 1859. Our principles must be, to watch events with 
a renovated candour and modesty of observation ; to abandon the 
vain labour of recovering the lost enterprises of the last perplex- 
ing years; and to work out such practical improvements as will 
be the proper stepping-stones from the glorious traditions of our 
country to a future equally glorious. 
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THE INFANT HERCULES. 
TnE moment when the first batch of debentures is being issued 
in the London money-market for raising the 8,000,000/, which 
the colony of Victoria is about to expend upon its railways, is a 
favourable one for considering the remarkable phenomena pre- 
sented by that young community. In the history of states and 
colonies there is no more striking example of rapid and satisfac- 
tory growth. Indeed, the whole story of Victoria progress from 
the year 1851 until the present moment is one that bears so little 
similitude to the ordinary events of this slow, work-day, old 
world, that it produces on the mind something of the impression 
of a fairy tale. That a population not numbering half a million 
should, without any difliculty, raise a revenue of three millions 
and a half, of which about two millions are a clear surplus over 
expenditure, is alone a fact so unprecedented and abnormal, as to 
make the most superficial observer understand the interest at- 
taching to the colony. It is not a little remarkable that the spec- 
tacles of calamity should possess so much more fascination for ob- 
servers than those of orderly development and growth. Our 
Crimean wars and Indian mutiny have absorbed the attention of 
England for the last five years, during which Providence, unob- 
served by man, appears to have been partly realizing the famous 
phrase of Canning’s about calling new worlds into existence to 
redress the balance of the old. During the seven years, of which 
the first is marked in the calendar of English interest by the 
Great Exhibition, and the seventh by the great Sepoy revolt, a 
solitude has been turned into a nation at our antipodes, and a 
complete specimen of English civilization, minus its aristocracy 
alone, has been transplanted from these to Australian shores. 
Surely the mother of nations should youchsafe some spare corner 
of her thought to the trials and the progress of her so favoured, 
precocious, and vigorous infant. Perhaps if she do so, it may 
appear that many of the things about which she has been shout- 
ing herself hoarse in these latter years, may prove of less import- 
ance than the comparatively neglected, but not the less prospe- 
rous Victoria. 

The importance of this subject, its magnitude, and the variety 
of interest attaching to it, have been forcibly brought to our 
mind by the perusal of the book lately published by Mr. W. 
Kelly, upon Victoria. Mr. Kelly is a person whose mission in 
life appears to be the examination of the carly progress of gold 
countries, In a former year he published upon California ; he 
has just issued these volumes on Victoria ; and he says, in lis 
reface to the present book, that his next move is the Frazer 
River. In a literary point of view, his work is of very little im- 
portance, as it is in that flashy ‘ special correspondent” style 
with which the reading public is becoming so unpleasantly fami- 
liarized. But it is not in a literary point of view that the book 
need be considered. ‘The great interest is that attaching to the 
repert of an acute and active observer, who has watched this 
wonderful young giant of a colony, through all the gambols of its 
golden infancy until the latest months, and who tells us of what 
he has seen grow up under his own eyes. Such a spectacle has 
never before been vouchsafed to man. Cities with all their varied 
complex interests and necessities ‘are usually the work of time. 
It is ordinarily only in ages that the nucleus of a military or 
feudal or royal scttlement grows into metropolitan importance. 
But Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, Sandhurst, the capital city 
and head-quarters of the gold industry of the colony of Victoria, 
are but the creations ofa few marvellous years. Yet in many re- 
eS the first-named city ean, for the multifariousness of the 
objects of interest it affords to the life of its inhabitants, and the 
variety of its amenities and material conveniences, challenge com- 
parison with any of the cities of the old cr new world. For the 
capitalist, the politician, the merchant, for all whose vocation lies 
in the busy haunts of men, Melbourne appears to afford a ready 
field of exertion. In every particular of moral and material pro- 
ress, those who love life and growth cannot but be gratitied 
y the rapid uprising, in a neglected corner of the globe, of 
a community in which the fierce and successful struggle 
wealth appears to have been accompanied by an equally ardent 
thirst for all the resources of intellectual profit and enjoyment, as 
well as the appliances of religion, Out of the revenue of 3,500,00/, 
upwards of 200,000/, is expended in education; as much, pro- 
bably, as in so small a community there is any room for. The 
number of schools in the colony is seven hundred. <A university 
has been founded, which has imported for its Professors some of 
the most distinguished of Oxford and Cambridge men. 
the widest system of suffrage and the ballot, of which all who 
have seen its operation speak in the highest terms. In short, 
upon this small community of Victoria, with its seven years of 
happy growth, the eye can rest, as yet, with almost unmixed 
pleasure. Except in a few sad incidents connected with the early 
mining history, it presents the example of a young community, 
which has rapidly grown to manhood, having reaped all the 
benefits of civilization with the smallest possible admixture of its 
evils. The convict population, and the fever of gold-lhunting, 
which troubled its earliest years, were really but evanescent evils. 
The vigour of the community caused political and municipal 
organizution rapidly to overtake the necessities of the population, 
both for repression and progress. And now the problems pre- 
sented to this flourishing settlement appear to be only those, 
perhaps though the most difficult of a, attendant upon the 
proper management and development of unbounded wealth and 
entire political emancipation. 

It will be a subject of great and continuous interest to English 
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politicians to observe the working of the thoroughly democratic in- 
stitutions with which Victoria has been endowed. Whether cnough 
of political wisdom will be developed to avoid those rocks upon 
which democratic communities have hitherto split is one of those 
questions, which, though ne one can answer, no one ean help ask- 
ing. It is impossible not to sce that the experiment is tried undcr 
totally different conditions from those in which the democratic prin- 


' ciple pervades the whole exccutive and legislature of a state. And 


it is here that the most practically important side of such ques- 
tions as these lies for Englishmen at home. For the brightest side 
of the democratic future of the colonies lies in their connection 
with the British crown and empire. While those bonds exist, and 
if they should be still further tightened, as seems inevitable, the 
strong Conservative clement of moral force, which works so 
powerfully in the bosom of English society, will always be avail- 
able as a ready and effective check upon political or financial 
vagaries in the dependencies. Now that rights of self-govern- 
ment have been conceded in such just and ample abundance, 
metropolitan opinion, which, in the long run, is pretty sure to be 
sound and wise, will have its full weight for good. It is certainly 
true that at present there is this little obstacle to the exer- 
cise of that opinion, that, as we began by saying, English opinion 
is but little informed, but little attentive upon Colonial subjects. 
But this indifference under which colonists visiting these shores 
not unnaturally chafe, yet has its advantageous side. For it has 
this beneficial result at least, that it causes these young communi- 
ties to be left to shift for themselves in those early days of inde- 
pendent manhood when youth is apt most vehemently to resent 
parental interference. When a dependency like Australia grows 
to that point at which it can deal with the mother-country 
upon something like terms of equality, active interest on 
the part of the latter will be more healthy and safe, because 
it will necessarily have to divest itself of all appearance of mere 
interference. In every point of view we are satisfied that the day 
is not far distant when the domestic politics of the British empire, 
using that word in its widest and most comprehensive sense, will 
involve subjects of deep political interest and anxiety, when the 
relations between the mother country and her dependencies will 
be foremost in all men’s minds, when the comparative indifference 
which now exists will be changed to the most continuous vigi- 
lance of fraternal intercourse and political codperation. Whether 
the dependencies be viewed politically or commercially there is 
ample ground for these conclusions. For weapprehend that it will 
not be long ere it is thoroughly understood in England that the 
true region for the indefinite application of English industry, 
population, and capital, lies in. those magnificent territories and 
communities, living with every diversity of race and institution 
under the British Crown, To these in the aggregate English 
commerce sends as much in value as sixteen short years since it 
sent to the whole world. Of these one, the young giant which 
has furnished the opportunity for these remarks, one that has but 
seven years’ growth, and not quite half million of population, is 
fourth on the list of our customers, being topped only by such gi- 
gantic population and communities as the East Indies, the United 
States, and the Hanse towns, which represent the trade of Ger- 
many. Can any fact be named which more strikingly shows than 
this last one that nothing which happens in the foreign world can 
by any possibility so benefit England as the fate and fortunes of her 
own migrating Anglo-Saxon sons? To the men of commerce this 
is already demonstrated. Perhaps it may be made equally plain 
some day and before long to the men of politics and diplomacy, 
when the colonies of England demand for their clear and vigorous 
young voices their rightful share in determining that Imperial 
policy towards the great powers of the world which must influence 
for good and eyil all their future fortunes. 





JUNIOR CLERKSHIPS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


| Stxcr the Order in Council of 1855 instituted a new system of 
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entrance to the Civil Service, there have been so many modifi- 
cations that it may be useful to take stock of what has been 
actually done towards the reform of the service. The public, 
we are assured, must be considerably puzzled to know the 
present conditions of appointment. They see announcements 
occasionally of competitive examination, and they must even 
hear in private circles from time to time of young men success- 
ful or defeated in competition : but side by side with these state- 
ments they hear the speeches of thorough reformers denouncing 
the prevalence of political nomination, and they find Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick and Sir Charles Trevelyan still clamouring for the 
carrying out of the principle of competition. The history of the 
Civil Service Commission will supply an explanation. 

The Order in Council of June 1855, simply commissioned three 
eminent gentlemen to ascertain by aaaenel examination the com- 
peteney of all clerks appointed after that date. No plan of ex- 
amination was laid down and no competition between various 
candidates was contemplated ; indeed, one of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Romilly, had placed on record his objection to literary com- 
petitions as means of testing the fitness of clerks. The first exami- 
nations of the Commissioners were, therefore, what are simply 
called ‘‘ pass” examinations ; the candidate was tested as to 
whether he could write a fair hand, spell correctly, and had a 
reasonable knowledge of arithmetic and English composition. 
This examination was in itself no novelty, for previous to this 
date each office had its new clerks examined by one of its own 
staff. But this departmental examination had two defects. The 
official charged with the examination—sometimes the Secretary, 
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sometimes a chief clerk, sometimes even @ Junior 
was not likely to be very hard on a young man who had re- 
ceived his appointment and who came trembling before him 
for his verdict. It was not a pleasant duty to send the 
new clerk back in dismay to his family, and so this incidental 
duty occurring once a year or 50 in each office was discharged 
anyhow, and a boy should be very dull indeed if he could not pass 
muster. Pleasant stories are t ld of such interviews. In one case 
we know, a young lad, clever enough, indeed, but very timid and 
tremulous, was told to attend the next morning at ten to be exa- 
mined in arithmetic by an old chief clerk, ‘a great arithmeti- 
cian,” like Michael Cassio or De Morgan. Trembling with fear 
the young candidate enter d next day the gruti presence of the 
terrible examiner, ‘Sit down, Sir,” roaved out a voice of thun- 
der. Then, after a painful pause—* Now, Sir, attention; I shall 
examine you in Arithmetic.” ‘Shall I not have pen and pa—” 
“No, Sir,” thundered out the tyrant voice. ‘Attention! how 
much are two and two?” Paralysed by the voice and the sudden 
question the youth stared and then gasped out, quite seriously, 
** Four, Sir.” “ Quite right, Sir,” roared out the examiner, slap- 
ping him on the back, “ You'll do, Sir,” and the old humourist 
walked out of the room. ‘This ended the examination in Arith- 
metic. Another cause for the deficiency of these departmental 
examinations was, that in all cases the appointment of the new 
clerk proceeded from the oflicial superior of the officials charged 
with the examination. <A tradition is preserved in the Inland Re- 
venue Office that Lord Liverpool sent downa young protegé to the 
office, who, even for these old days of bad appointments was ‘ too 
bad,” who really could do nothing of clerk’s work, and was too 
stupid to be trained ; he was, therefore, reluctantly sent back. 
The Premier reappointed him ; the Commissioners, unusually cou- 
rageous, sent him back again, but he was a third time reappointed 
and with success, for there was a quiet intimation that if he was 
again found unfitted for a clerkship he should be named as an 
additional Commissioner; as that oflice evidently required very 
little intelligence. In place of such departmental examinations 
was instituted the Civil Service Commission, an independent 
Board of Examiners to test each clerk on his entrance into the 
Service. 

The results of the first examinations showed the system that 
had prevailed, Nearly one-third of the candidates were rejected 
for defects in orthography and simple arithmetic. In fact, as a 
general rule, the Civil Service had become the refuge of the less 
gifted members of each influential family, and the new rigid test 
applied to these resulted of course in considerable rejection. Mr. 
aster found that he had again and again to provide new candi- 
dates for one vacancy, and he found that his political friends were 
getting dissatisfied. It was troublesome and rather disereditable 
to have his protegés thrown back, while the Civil Service was 
waiting for new clerks. ‘This difficulty led to the institution of 
the present system of ‘ limited competition.” Three gentlemen 
are nominated to compete for one vacancy and the best takes it; 
unless the best falls below the standard of the ‘‘ pass” examina- 
tion used when there is only one candidate. Sometimes out of 
the three none is worthy, and then three more are nominated ; 
but as a general rule one of the three is found fit. At first, this 

ractice of limited competition was only applied to some of the 
arger oflices—the Customs, the Inland Revenue, and the Post 
Office ; but it has been gradually extended to the Foreign Office, 
the Treasury, the Audit Office, and others. In the Admiralty it 
has only been very partially applied; and in all the offices not 
under the Treasury, it is only by a special arrangement applied 
to aparticular vacancy, that decides whether the nominee shall 
ass a standard examination or compete with two other nominees. 
Juring the latter portion of Lord Palmerston’s administration Mr. 
Hayter began to see the beauty of these competitions; it gave 
him three pieces of patronage for one, and he extended the system 
to nearly all his departments. Sir William Jolliffe also appre- 
ciates being able to oblige three Tories instead of one, and he has 
taken up the system as if he loved it ; extending it, if we hear 
rightly, in some cases to naming fow clerks to one vacancy—as 
in a recent competition, where thirty-two gentlemen competed for 
eight clerkships. 

The subjects of the examinations vary according to the depart- 
ment; the Colonial Office, the Parliament offices, the Foreign 
Office, the Treasury, and some others have a long list of rather 
formidable subjects, while the Customs, the Post Office, and the 
Inland Revenue, test only in subjects comparatively common. To 
take the easiest first, the Post Office only requires fair handwrit- 
ing, correct spelling, and the thrve first rules of arithmetic, 
(Reduction, Rule of Three, and Practice.) The Inland Revenue 
is more difficult ; it demands all these, and in addition vulgar 
and decimal fractions, English composition, or ‘ correspondence,” 
geography, and history. The Customs has the same tests, with 
the difference that for ‘‘ history” we have simply English history 
—a very sensible restriction. The Post Office, the Customs, 
the Inland Revenue, absorb more than two-thirds of the whole 
Civil Service, so that it will be seen that there are no very high 
literary tests applied to the great majority of the service; and 
that out of three competitors for the vacancy the candidate who 
comes out best in these topics ‘s likely to be the best clerk. It 
must be borne in mind also that the competitive examination is 
conducted so as to attach greater importance to the handwriting, 


arithmetic, and composition—(qualifications likely to be directly a 
with the kingdom of Greece, and turns their attention to an in- 


useful in the office work,) and /ess to the geography and history. 
Thus we believe it is generally arranged, that in arithmetic a 
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candidate can obtain 350 marks, while for geography or history 
he can only obtain 150, There is, therefore, no great danger 
that a quick lad, up to the kind of work really required, will fai] 
before a more scholastic competitor learned in Gibbon and conver- 
sant with the course of the principal rivers in Kamschatka. The 
examination is all by means of printed papers ; each candidate is 

ated at a separate desk ; bes the paper states in what time 
he is expeeted to do each task, The time allowed is always very 
ample. For instance, to write out, at a length “ exceeding two 
folio pages of writing,” a short narrative of the events of the year, 
or the life of the Duke of Wellingten, two hours is allowed. In 
cases where original composition is required, four or five subjects 
varying in character are allowed as alternatives; the candidate 
generally has his choice, as a subject, of the life of some prominent 
historical character, the events of some recent period, the life of 
some living celebrity, or some common theme, such as the results 
of the Reform Dill of 1832, the advantages of a free press, or the 
peculiarities of the british constitution. To compel essays on these 
latter topies would be absurd; but when the candidate can either 
choose them or take some subject from familiar history he cannot 
complain, There is no viva voce examination, and everything is 
done to make the candidate feel easy. He has good paper, a va- 
riety of pens, (he can bring his own “ favourite” pens if he likes,) 
and the historical and geographical questions are varied almost to 
excess, so that the candidate, if he knows anything of the subject, 
may find some point on which he can show his knowledge. While 
the competitors are engaged in filling up their paper of answers 
a clerk is in the room superintending them, to see that they re- 
ccive no clandestine assistance from books, or from one another, 

We have thus described the process by which the great ma- 
jority of junior civil servants are at present appointed and tested ; 
but the conditions of examination in the superior offices are more 
various and interesting, and certainly more debateable. 


IONIAN DISCONTENT, 

Mr. Giapston® has made a pronconsular progress through the 
islands of the Ionian republic. Everywhere he has been received 
with enthusiasm; his carriage has been drawn by the populace, 
illuminations have taken place in his honour, and his name has 
been continually coupled, by the Ionians, with the object which 
they have at heart, their union with the kingdom of Greece. It 
must, therefore, have been peculiarly painful to a man of Mr. 
(iladstone’s temperament, to tind that his main and principal 
duty lay in contradicting this popular sentiment, and effacing 
from the Ionian mind the notion that either he or any other per- 
son was likely to assist them in their object. Yet, in fact, he has 
had nothing else to do. The purport of his speech to the Arch- 
bishop and clergy of Zante was to explain to his hearers, in the 
most urbane manner possible, that the idea which lay at the 
bottom of all those popular ovations and festivities, of which he 
was himself the object, was a false and mistaken idea, such as he 
could not even listen to in his character of Lord High-Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary. This was certainly an ungracious task ; 
and the Home Government must have felt peculiar confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s powers of conciliation, if they supposed that even 
he could render it palatable to the Ionians. If, indeed, the 
envoy had been a man less penetrated with Hellenic sympathies, 
less certain to command esteem and popularity, the difficulty 
might have been more distinctly seen of sending him with the 
instruction to inquire into all grievances, but expressly to refuse 
all consideration of what the islanders naturally regard as their 
principal grievance under British rule, the fact that it is a foreign 
rule, 

The results have amply justified all that has been said of the 
indiscretion of the original plan. As regards the senseless desire 
of the young Ionian party to taste the benefits of King Otho’s 
rule, it is quite plain that Mr, Gladstone more encourages it by 
his simple presence in Ionia, than he can possibly allay it by the 
most emphatic disclaimers he can use. A special mission to in- 
quire into grievances is an ample stimulus for such an excitement, 
Nor need we attribute to Russian agency, or to Ionian volatility, 
this very natural result of the blunder of our own Government. 
It is not unreasonably supposed that a Lord High Commissioner 
Extraordinary must be sent out with definite purpose, a pur- 
pose far more definite than is conveyed in the vague phrase, used 
at Zante, about ‘‘ reasonable liberal progress.” Is it then con- 
ceded that this ‘reasonable liberal progress” is so impossible 
under the customary course and even tenour of British Adminis- 
tration that it required an extraordinary mission? The Ionians 
are certainly justified, as far as appearances go, in regarding the 
arrival of Mr. Gladstone as marking some crisis in their political 
fortunes. For undoubtedly the procedure of our Government 
might have excited that expectation even in the most phlegmatic 
of races, 5 

But how can Mr, Gladstone respond to this expectation? 
What has he to do or say, which was impossible for Sir John 
Young ’ His mission was to be a conciliatory one, But how 
will it conciliate the Ionians, even though a stream of words 
sweeter than honey flow from the lips of the orator, when they 
are told that their cherished aspirations are, after all, a baseless 
dream, and that those who take their stand upon the sentiment of 
nationality ‘ may be styled out of their senses”? For it is with 
this language that Mr. Gladstone, in the very blandest manner, 
waves aside the petition of the Archbishop and clergy for union 


quiry into “grievances.” Now, every one knows what the 
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grievance of the Ionians is. It is not of hard and cruel laws, or 
corrupt administration, or tyrannical governors, that they com- 
plain. Probably few of them are so ignorant or so grossly misin- 
formed as to suppose that they would enjoy a better type of ad- 
ministration ~ the auspices of King Otho than under the 
hegemony of Queen Victoria. What they profess to desire is to 
be joined for better or for worse to the fortunes of their own na- 
tional flag. If this ery be a real one, at any rate it should not be 
trifled with. If factitious, it need scarcely be argued that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mission is a miscalculation. At any rate, it is a per- 
fectly gratuitous sacrifice of national dignity, for Mr. Gladstone to 
hang up, as he has done, the picture of British administration in 
the noisy market-place of Zante, in order that who will among the 
passers by may score lines of condemnation upon it. 
proceedings such as these that we excite the risibility of Europe, 
and lead thoughtful persons to imagine that the traditions and 
instincts of statesmanship have vanished from this country. 

No one can deny that it was the duty of the Government to 
disregard the Ionian outcry for union with the Greek State. But 
had they rated it at its true value, they would not have made it 
an occasion for despatching Mr. Gladstone. We are anxious to 
speak with due respect of every genuine feeling of nationality. 
Nationality is a strong argument, especially where it evidently 
coincides with just and equitable government. Lut seeing 
that the Ionian licen are the only well-governed place in all 
that region of Europe, we doubt the utility of their patriotism. 
The Ionians, however, are themselves anxious to invest their cause 
with the importance of a European question, and as a European 
question we agree it ought tobe judged. And before abandoning 
a protectorate conferred upon us by the settlement of 1815, we are 

uite justified in awaiting another European resettlement. In 
the resent critical state of Europe and the East, it would be idle 
to deal with the Ionian question except as connected with other 
and far larger questions. If, indeed, the principles of nationality 
and of liberal government reigned uncontested in a renewed and 
emancipated Europe, if there were no Italy in fetters, no Hungary 
deprived of her franchises, no Turkey decaying and dilapidated ; 
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rigation is authentically stated to pay in India in no existing case 
less than about 50 and in some actually 120 per cent. And the 
field for employment of capital in this single direction is enor- 
mous. Now there has been lately issued to the London market 
the prospectus of a company formed for carrying out a plan of 
irrigation in Madras, which company proposes to raise a capital of 
1,000,000/. sterling, and has the guarantee of the Secretary 
of State for India for 5/. per cent. We desire to know 
whether that guarantee is equivalent in form, as well as 
it certainly must be in substance, to the guarantee of the 
General Home Government upon the revenues of the em- 
pire. That it certainly must be so in substance’ may be 
pereeived at once by those who have the slightest knowledge of 
what public credit intrinsically is. Any obligation of this nature 
contracted by the Secretary of State for India will certainly, if 
need come, be discharged by the people of England. But if this 
guarantee intrinsically is, and should be declared to be an equi- 
valent security to that of the Three per Cents, it seems to indicate 
something very conventional and absurd in the workings of capital 
that there should be doubt, or difliculty, or delay in the “die 
tion of a principle which is at once the only solvent of the India 
financial difficulty, and so profitable to the English capitalist, 
For it is ridiculous that any of the large Governments of Europe 
or the world should be able to command enormous sums in the 
English market, for which there is no security but the faith and 
existence of such Governments, and no larger return possible than 


| a bare 5 or 6 per cent; while undertakings as good in their 
| security, with an immense margin of profit, and of the highest 


and if all adjacent countries were in so happy a state, that the mild | 


yoke of Great Britain, imposed on the Ionian Islands, were the 
obstacle to a political millennium, and the sole remaining blot 
upon a new European constitution where truth and justice 
should have prevailed, then, indeed, we might withdraw from 
our position, in deference to the desires of Ithaca, Zante, Cepha- 
lonia. But meantime there is a large and complicated Eastern 
question to be grappled with, and it is manifestly most undesirable 
for England to relinquish a foothold which she possesses, not only 
for the prosperity of those small islands themselves, but to be 
_ for the general benefit of the distracted and misgoverned 
Jast. 

This determination being taken, for what purpose do we tan- 
talize the Ionians, and throw undeserved stigma on our own sys- 
tem of government, by propounding an inquiry into “ griev- 
ances”? Our remedies will not meet their grievance ; if, indeed, 
a grievance it can be called. Conciliatory in outward appear- 
ance, but harsh and unpopular in the substance, Mr. Gladstone’s 
imprudent enterprise will only have the effect of increasing an irri- 
tation which it is quite out of his power to allay. And this not by 
his fault; if, indeed, we could overlook the primary fault which 
is implied in the acceptance of an irrational and bootless mis- 
sion. 


INDIA AND BRITISH FINANCE. 

Tue first and paramount subject connected with India is the 
great deficit. Whatever else is uncertain or doubtful in regard 
to the future of our strangely won and anomalous eastern empire, 
of this there cannot be a shadow of doubt, that, unless both ends 
are made to meet in the finance of India, she will become an un- 
endurable burden and opprobrium. Now there is really no difli- 
culty in this if the subject be taken up with that large fore- 
thought and comprehensive wisdom which are never so necessary 
as in financial questions. In presence of an enormous deficit, 
ee are apt to become reckless or frightened. However, the 
sritish Parliament and public have pledged themselves to give 
their earnest study to Indian affairs by the destruction of the 
Company’s government. Perhaps the full redemption of that 
pledge may, notwithstanding present appearances, turn out plea- 
sant and profitable. 


imperial importance, come in mere driblets upon the London 
market. 

We can seareely conceive a plainer case than this when fairly 
examined. Let it never be forgotten that this Indian deficit 
must sooner or later be regarded as an English deficit: that the 
most experienced authorities declare that there is no means of 
putting an end to it except by these highly profitable methods. 
The true practical conclusion from these premises appears to be 
unanswerably that by a bold application of the principle of 
guarantee the Government of India should, as rapidly as possible, 
attract capital for these so lucrative public works for the 
mutual benefit of government and capitalists, and in suflicient 
quantities to give buoyancy to the sinking revenue. Surely 
when patriotism and profit combine to urge English capital into 
such sourees as these, it must ere long grow to be out of date to 


| pour our millions into the lap of foreign despotisms, which are 


| maintenance of the status quo, 


In the first place, this inquiry should be manfully faced. What , 


are the real responsibilities of England in regard to the finance 
of India? If it be really true, as we confess it cannot but seem 
to us, that the credit of England and of India are now one and 
the same, if England’s honour is really bound up in the balance 
sheet of the latter, the sooner the fact is admitted and made the 
ground of action the better. Because it is by anticipating the 
recognition of that truth, inevitable sooner or later, that the true 
financial restoration of India lies, with results, it may be, of the 
highest benefit to this country. Some facts which the 
observer of financial events may have been noting with 
—— interest aud surprise happen opportunely to give point 
and force to our remarks on this important subject. It is pretty 
nearly established as a certainty that neither by customs, nor 
excise, nor direct taxes, can India bear, either politically or eco- 
nomically, to be brought to paying standard. But there is one 
practical Bo eee rama field. of exertion, that of public works, 
in which bold outlay may realize so large a margin of profit as 
tomake of the existing deficit, great as it is, a small matter. Ir- 


most likely to use them for our detriment. 

We are not unaware, however, of the fact that the money- 
market is influenced by traditions, sympathies, conventionalities, 
just as other theatres of mere human activity. For the sense of 
profit, just as the sense of morality, becomes obscured and lulled 
in passing through the medium of human judgment and con- 
science. Men do not know, but have to learn their interests : as 
England with her free-trade history ought to understand by this 
time. It is a familiar thought to the Stock Exchange to lend 
millions to a foreign state, but India is as yet for many reasons a 
strange and weird land to English financiers. Besides, a certain 
amount of cliquerie and of personal prestiges and prejudices have 
grown up in the circle of European finance, the net result of which 
has been to make it more or less the ally of diplomacy in the 
So that there is a certain body of 
opposition that will present itself to the ideas which we are at 
present putting forth. But this must rapidly be dissipated. In 
matters of selt interest resistance has its limits, and they are soon 
reached, A field of investment so lucrative as India must re- 
commend itself to the attention of thoughtful capitalists. And if 
the Government only have courage to apply sufficiently the excep- 
tional principle of guarantee to a case altogether exceptional, on 
the ground of the interest which the Government has in the case, 
and as avowed partner in the profits of the enterprise, we do not 
doubt that the finance of India may be placed upon a footing of 
permanent soundness, 


LAPUTA ON THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Ever since the war in the Crimea we have had the pleasure of 
reading a great deal about the decay of England as a military 
power. Even Spain, with memorials of our prowess in every city, 
has taunted us with military decrepitude. But until recently 
our Navy had escaped continental criticism. That is no longer 
the ease. Of all men in the world a German has undertaken the 
task of showing how deticient we are as compared with France, 
and the Zimes hes actually reprinted from the Conversations 
Lexicon this notable attempt of the writer to evolve the British 
Navy out of the depths of his moral consciousness. Laputa is not 
exactly the place one would go to for the purpose of getting a 
practical opinion on a practical subject, but this is what our con- 
temporary has done. He has imported a charming piece of man- 
of-letters criticism, which may stand asa record of what your 
skilful penman who reads blue-books can do when he tries. 

We are not going to contend that the British navy is perfect ; 
but we are not ready to admit that the British Navy is in that 
position of inferiority represented by Lord Hardwicke and our 
German friend. Lord Hardwicke had political interest in depre- 
ciating the efforts of Boards of Admiralty in which he and his 
party had no place. As to the German, he is simply in the posi- 


| tion of one who can deal with statistics pretty well, but who, at 


least in the case of England, only dimly comprehends what lies 


| at the back of statistics, the vital practical force which can alone 
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animate the theoretical machine. Nothing in his eyes can be people engaged in handicrafts. Few of the passers-by ever pause 
| to reflect on the full meaning of this sign, and fewer still, perhaps, 


more perfect in theory than the French naval system—there is a 
big fleet, there are trained officers, trained gunners, above all 
there is that dreadful bogy, the maritime conscription. But all 
this beautiful machinery is wholly untried. It was not tested in 
the last war. There was not a single action at sea between rival 
ships or rival fleets. No strain whatever was put upon the French 


navy ; and so far from showing France in “‘ an equality of rivalry” | 


with us we had a strong fleet in the Baltic betore a French ship 
left port. There was no instance, so far as the service went, of in- 
feriority on our side, either in seamanship, gunnery, or discipline. 


So impressed is our learned Laputan with the idea of French excel- | 


lence, that he brags about the superiority even of French trans- 
port-ships—forgetting the fact that the English navy aap iy 
to the Crimea a great part of the French army ; forgetting t 

the French have twenty screw-transports, our mercantile marine 
would enable us to treble the number; forgetting that we have 
transported more than 60,000 men, not across a sea like the Me- 
diterranean, but from England to Ilindostan. And yet, on the 
slender basis of the failure of the Transit, he tells us we 
suffer from our unfortunate transport-ships! In like man- 
ner he infers our decline from the fact that we have 200 fewer 
ships now than we had at the end of the great French 
war, as if we had not fewer everything naval and military, Our 
author is constantly warning us to keep up our naval power, and 
yet he rates us for building so many ships that were not wanted 
between 1815 to 1854. Itis no doubt a great fact to set beside 
the diminution of our marine since 1815 that France has increased 
her navy by 400 ships since 1833 ; but the fact ceases to be very 
wonderful when we remember that France had next to no navy 
in 1833. This immense augmentation does not prove that we 


rat if 


have stood still, but that the old ambition of France to become a | 


naval power has revived. It is not a novelty, Our German 
writer is of opinion that we have only recently been apprehensive 
of a French invasion, whereas the alarm of a French invasion is 
so old that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Of 
coarse, When we see France once more building ships, we feel the 


necessity of building ships also; but we do not see that, at present, | 
| fifty-five blind men and women, of whom twenty are supplied 


we have been hard pressed in the race. Even in quality we sur- 
pass the French, as our Laputan admits. The French can show 
nothing like the Renown. Neither are we willing to admit that 
British is inferior to French discipline simply because English 
sailors are rougher and noisier than French; especially when we 
are asked to do so by a writer who gravely tells us that English 


go in to inquire all about it. 

Among the various forms of aggravated suffering, in the poor 
classes, the loss of a sense or of a limb appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of the generous. We think such loss of a sense should 
also arouse the intelligent consideration of those who help the poor 
to help themselves. The busy man who can spare an ben and 
he can always do so easier than the idler) will be rewarded by de- 
voting it to the Association for promoting the general welfare of 
the blind, at their work-shop and repository, 127, Euston Place, 

A poor blind man or weman who knows no trade must starve 
or go to the Union, or beg in the streets. Neither alternative is 
much better than death to an honest, intelligent, willing mechanic, 
What can he do to keep his sightless body and his stedfast soul 
together? He might ews a trade suited to his condition if he 
could find any one to teach him. He might work at that trade if 
he could get work. How is he to conquer these difficulties? His 
case is not singular; if it were so, the overflowing kindness of 
some who hear of it, would soon remove the destitution caused by 
the visitation of God. But there are nearly 30,000 blind people 
in our country, the majority of whom are in a state of the greatest 
destitution. ‘They labour, under three great disadvantages, in the 
hard struggle to gain a living. 

vm There are not many who have an opportunity of learning a 
trade, 

2d. The trades taught are few in number. 

3d. Those who have acquired an industrial art rarely obtain 
constant employment, or a market for their manufactures. 

We need not dwell upon the fact that blind men do not lose 
self respect or natural aptitude for labour when they lose their 
sight. It isa sad addition to the loss of sight to be condemned 
to idleness. 

A blind young lady, deeply meditating these things, began in 
May 1854, an undertaking to ensure regular employment to blind 
working-men. This was gradually extended, and in January 
1857, the Association to which we wish to call public attention, 
was formed. ‘ At present it gives employmentin various ways to 


with regular work at their own homes, twenty are taught and 


employed at the Society’s repository, and fifteen are occasionally 


| infant association; as we gather from a printed report, 


officers put off their uniform when they go ashore ‘in order that | 


they may not be insulted by their own men!” We do not admit 
that a French crew is a military body inspired by love of father- 
land, and an English crew a ‘troop of persons” animated by 
lust for gold; nor that our naval officers, a few excepted, are 
ignorant of their profession. 
natural to an inland writer who believes that we have no trans- 
port ships ; 
of our seamen for the Navy; that German sailors are the best 
sailors in the world; that our coast guard has only been estab- 
lished four years; that 50,000 seamen are all we can obtain to 
man our fleet; and that we lost our naral prestige in 1854-5, 
The error of the German critic lies in accepting, absolutely, the 
statements made in England when we ae had an inefficient 
fleet; and in his want of capacity to understand how large an 
element individual freedom and voluntary action is in English 
national life. 

At the close of his article he shows a keener appreciation of the 
differences in the two countries by pointing out that while France, 
to a great extent, indulges in a strong navy as a luxury, with 


England a navy is a primary necessity ; and that on the whole | 


we have ‘‘all the conditions for remaining the first naval power 
in the world.” ‘This is consolatory. After being demolished it 
is pleasant to be reconstructed and find that we are what we have 
always been understood to be. 

There is a moral, however, in the lecture read to us on naval 


affairs by that maritime people who hope to build and float a | 


German fleet some day. And it is this: that we spend more on 
our navy and get less from it than we ought; that the ambition 
of France forces us in self-defence to keep our lead, and to watch 
her narrowly ; and that measures must be taken to give us greater 
security that we could man a fleet suddenly if we wanted one. 
We quite concur with our Laputan that industrious states which 
do not properly support their policy by military power not only 
lead a threatened existence, but are soon overturned. 


But these opinions are perhaps | 


employed at their homes or engaged in selling goods for the Asso- 
ciation.” ‘This is the actual amount of what is now doing by this 
ated 1st 
December 1858, It accords perfectly with what we ourselves 
saw and heard at the Repository during the present week. We 
were much struck by the intelligence, precision, and quiet busi- 
nesslike manner of the Superintendent and Manager of the work- 


| shops and Repository (himself a blind man), who showed us over 


that our dislike of the press-gang shows the dislike | 


| made articles over the best machine-made ones. 


| goods is required. 


| week, 
| once a day and beer twice. This, of course, is not qe 
And this | . y 


leads to another remark—that England, since the invention of | 


steam, is not perfectly safe without a large, disciplined, Volunteer 
—s raised for defensive purposes and auxiliary to the Line 
and Militia, Men are the best fortifications of any state. Navies 
may be defeated, or misled ; invaders do not choose a place of de- 
barkation under the guns of a fort; there should therefore be in 
existence a military force strong enough to crush at once anything 
that could evade our ships and forts and reach our shores. That 
military force, consistently with sound economy, can be only 
raised in sufficient numbers by enrolling, arming, and training 
battalions of genuine Volunteers. 





HELP FOR THE BLIND. 
Harp by St. Pancras church, in the New Road, is alittle shop with 
a frontispiece or sign which is apt to catch the eye of the flaneur, 
if flaneurs ever take the air of the New Road. This sign, in front 


| 


of the window, is an oil-painting representing a group of blind | wondering comparison which is always associa 


the premises, and gave us every a gag en conversing with the 
workers and examining their work. Brushes, brooms, mats, and 
baskets of various kinds, are admirably made here, No one who 
knows a handicraft, will deny the superiority of the best hand- 
In order to com- 
pete with machine-made goods—the articles made by. these blind 
people are sold in their shop at the ordinary market price. House- 
wives who unite benevolence with economy will do well to 
remember this fact. We were told that if they had cus- 
tomers they could supply more than double their present quan- 
tity of work; and that at present seventy-six blind men and 
women are applying to the Association for help, many of whom 
are begging in the streets for want of work. The Association is not 
yet self-supporting ; perhaps it never may become so thoroughly ; 
but, at least, its object ot helping the blind to work for them- 
selves should be known throughout the country. A larger and 
more convenient house for carrying on the manufacture and sale of 
Funds for paying teachers of trades and for 
the purchase of materials are wanted, As far as we could see, no 
money is wasted in the establishment for mere show or for officials 
who do not work. The librarian is a blind young woman, who 
also teaches music. The library is full of interest, It contains 
more than a hundred volumes. These comprise books printed on 
the six or eight different systems of printing for the blind. 
There are fifty different systems of writing. A boarding-house 
for those who have no home has been established near the Reposi- 
tory, where women pay seven shillings and men nine shillings a 
They have for that payment four meals a day; meat 


We have set down these few facts concerning a comparative 
new Working Man's Association in order to draw the attention of 
the general public to them. They are known and cared for by 
some rich and influential persons whose names we see in the list 
of subscribers. ‘The president of the Association is the Bishop of 
London, the vice-president is the Vicar of the parish, the Rever- 
end Thomas Dale. At this festive time, the actively benevolent 
sometimes look abroad for a new pleasure in relieving distress. 
The blind workman who cannot get work is surely a fitting subject 
for kindness and brotherly love. ‘* Seasons return, but not to him 
returns day or the sweet approach of even or morn.” Should not 
an effort be made to secure to him a return each day of the means 
of labour, which will sweeten both the even and morn ? 





MODERN ENGLAND. = 
Tue changes that have come over our country within less than 
the half of the century are more than enough to provoke the 
with grey 
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hairs. We have heard our grandfathers talk about their ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Pennant, the eminent tourist “in Chester,” 
who himself remembered shooting on the north side of Oxford 
Street ; and now the view from the top of St. Giles’s steeple pre- 
sents an unbroken field of house roofs as far as the eye can reach. 
But it is within the shortest memory that exists—that of a 
“gentleman connected with the press,”—that we have seen the 
greatest changes brought into use,—telegraphy which can inform 
you of an event sometime, by the clock, before it has happened ; 
photography, which makes the looking glass do the work of 

itian ; the railway system which has made England one town ; 
and a long list of other innovations that the reader can complete for 
himself as well as we can. In its externals the whole machinery 
of daily life is an entirely different thing from what it was with- 
in the memory of most of us, and upon the whole greatly improved, 

But this change in externals and materials has had its parallel 
in the change that has come over men. That is something sur- 
prising. It is not fair to turn to the Press, since the Press as it 
exists now was scarcely conceivable twenty years ago. Mr. 
Cobbett or the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
could hardly have conceived the amount of ‘‘ Twopenny Trash ” 
which the British nation could swallow. Turn rather to the 
Representative Chambers of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
see the reversal of almost every relation in Parliamentary life. 
In the one House you may hear a ‘‘ Duke of Newcastle,” not 

ing whether a man “ may not do what he likes with his own ? ” 
but eager to enthusiasm in the conscientious desire that one man 
should serve his fellow creature and do with his own what would 
be best for everybody else. You will see a ‘ Lord Derby,” not 
an ornithologist out of his element in Senate and Town, but a 
stirring and skilful player at Cabinets. You will see a ‘ Lord 
Shaftesbury,” not the supreme authority on Parliamentary 
matters, and not taking a view of religious polemics rather in the 
tone of France in the eighteenth century. Vou will see a Duke 
of Marlborough not a fast man; a ‘Duke of Norfolk” who is 
not a fat man; and a “Stanhope” who is an exceedingly quiet, 
— accomplished, and kindly but not impulsive gentleman. 

@ very names conjure up ideas the opposite of those which once 
dwelt inthe chamber ; and it is the same in the other Chamber, 
where you may find a “ Major Sibthorp” not perpetually stand- 
ing forward in a round hat to defend the constitution. You will 
see an exceedingly quiet gentleman passing along the lobby, per- | 
haps venturing to say a single word, and learn that it is ‘‘ Daniel | 
O'Connell.” You will observe a dashing young man who con- | 
fesses himself most at home in a ‘‘free-and-easy,” and be told | 
that he bears the name of “Ashley,” so long associated with | 
philanthropic and pietist proceedings in Parliament. There will | 
arise “ Lord Stanley,” not the impulsive ‘‘ Rupert of debate,” | 
but the utilitarian of South Kensington; and at the voice of “ Sir | 
Robert Peel,” surveying mankind from China to Peru with his 
hands in his pockets, the House is convulsed with roars of 
laughter, while statesmen on reflection admit, as if they wondered | 
at it, that there is some practical sense in what the man is say~ 
ing! You almost need some type of immortal permanency, a 

ham in one house or a Roebuck in the other, to make you 
sure that it is the same chamber. But there is no mistaking 
those genti loci, The Chamber is the same, the spirit is entirely 
; . We have got so placid, so practical, so cultivated, that | 
asperities have passed away, bigotries have expired, and the 
forum has become almost like the drawing-room, only a little 
more amusing. 

It is the same out of doors. The spirit of the people appears 

. We cannot say that the popular countenance Scie 
more anxious than it did in days of the ‘‘ good old England ” that | 
we remember, for in point of fact upon the whole men are 
better off,—more comfortable, less anxious, and generally speak- 
ing less vicious. The streets are much more orderly. Indeed | 
they have become so lar that there is no school for the rising | 

eration in ‘‘ the noble art of self-defence”; and if, in the 
crowd collected round a couple of ambitious urchins in the street, 
there is any graduate of London streets in the watchman’s day, 

sees with regret that the sucking pugilists “ hit round,” do 
not stand up to their man, and possibly do something so lament- 
able as to strike their man when he is down. 

For cultivation has its drawbacks, at least in the process of 
transition. The Representative-in-chief of the England of today 
is scandalized at one incident of our social quietism. On the 99d, 
of November, a beautiful bright moonlight evening with a light 
north-east wind, in the neighbourhood of Andover, a respectable 
tradesman was murdered by two people, one of them being a 
woman. Five people heard the murder,—two women, who had 
been out washing, two men, one who heard the blows as if some- 
body was beating a carpet at a distance off, and a third man, who 
was alone, and also heard the hideous carpet beating—‘ four or 
five blows, rather quick and very heavy.” They heard the man 
‘say—“O don’t! don’t murder me!” But the murder was tran- 

in presence, and not one of the five persons interfered. 
The women did not scream; the men did not go to the res- 
cue; and the Zimes, with a proper English sense, is scandalized 
at the occurrence. Our contemporary says truly that the neglect 
to interfere does not prove indifference to life, like that in China. 
The women probably were timid ; the two men—workmen from a 
Souady: pene ailed to realize the portent of the sounds they 
heard. other man, who was in a better station of life, per- 
not aftr 





ht it prudent not to go too near a scuffle, which might 
turn out to be a murder. 





| interfere in ordinary 


| avail in any degree of perplexity. 


| go to law to maintain his rights, or retain more pro 


But no doubt the true reason is, that whereas the Englishman 
formerly felt himself responsible to assist in keeping the peace and 
defending the weak, he now leaves it to the policeman. Ex- 
tremes meet! In the exaggerated reliance on the policeman the 
ery for help is defeated of its rescue. To a certain extent police 
protection acts like all other protection, in superseding the natural 
motives. Men forget to protect each other ; the task is left to 
some one in authority ; and we realize in a ludicrous and ghastly 
fashion the absurdity of the man who explained that he did not 
join the congregation in erying at the sermon because he did not 
belong to the parish. We distribute our emotions as well as our 
duties by commission ; and in appointing public servants to per- 
form the duties of life for us, we actually provide by malice oe 
pense for a decline of English spirit. It is, at all events, a hint 
that the refinements of cultivated life may be a little overdone. 
We overdo the policeman, And in a larger national sense the 
the same mistake might be yet more fatal. By relying upon a 
standing army, instead of ourselves enrolled in our constitutional 
militia, we may overdo the policeman there; and when we ery 
‘‘murder!” with no policeman near, the bystanders may listen 
without coming to help. 


Crtters to the Editor. 
CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 
Belfast, 28th December, 1858. 

Sin—There is no doubt of the truth of your remark, that most statesmen 
and men of the world would laugh at any proposal to settle national or in- 
ternational affairs on purely Christian principles. But you have not an- 
swered nor attempted to answer the question whose fault it is that this is 
true. 

Of course those who regard themselves as religious men will mostly say 
that the fault lies entirely with the world, which is not good enough to per- 
mit, or to bear, the application of purely Christian principles ; and many 
will agree with them who make no special pretence to that character, but 
are satisfied to apply the principles of natural justice and ordinary common 
sense to both private and public affairs. 

This opinion appears to me, in great part, erroneous. It is only in recent 
times there has been any general disposition on the part of either what is 
called the religious world, or of society in general, to assume any incompa- 
tibility between politics in their present state and the Christian religion. 
According to the religious world, this proves that a higher standard of 
Christian duty is now recognised than formerly. According to common 
sense, it only proves the increasing disinclination of the religious world to 
olitics. But suppose any national crisis to occur of 
such importance to all our interests, both spiritual and material, as to 
compel every man to be a politician, and those to be most political who 
have the strongest sense of duty ; how would those act whose sense of duty 
is strengthened by religion > Those whose religion is more for show than 
use, more for talk than work, might still continue to constitute a religious 
world apart ; but those whose religion is the reverse of this would find them- 
selves borne into the thickest of the struggle, with a force exactly in pro- 
portion to the intensity of their sense of religious duty. Many of them 
would feel sadly out of place there, but a strong faith is a power that will 
It would not be the first time, however, 
that they had felt themselves compelled to apply their religion to the affairs 
of this life. Every truly religious man who mixes in business or in society 
at all is every day called on to apply his religion to the affairs of ordinary 
life ; not by applying a code of morals too high for the appreciation of the 
world, but simply by adhering with more care and exactness than his 
worldly neighbours to the ordinary and recognised principles of justice and 
mercy ; and when circumstances make him a politician he will do all he can 
to apply the same principles to politics. Christianity applied to national 
affairs, then, means nothing more than a careful and rigid application of 
those principles of justice and mercy, which all Christians believe to be 
binding in private life. 

Of course it is easy to quote texts from the New Testament in favour of a 
different view. It 1s easy to quote texts which appear to prove that no 
Christian can ever have anything to do with the employment of military 
force. But it is equally easy to quote texts to prove that no Christian will 
rty than is requisite 
to provide his family with the necessaries of life. Consequently, when I 
hear men maintain that it is our duty as Christians to abandon Constanti- 
nople to the Czar, Africa to the slave-traders, and India to Nena Sahib, 
(which I have heard maintained by men whose sense and integrity I would 
trust in private affairs,) I cannot believe in their sincerity until I see them 





| cease to amass and enjoy wealth, and refrain from defending their rights by 


law. Ifthe New Testiment is clear against all war, it is quite as clear 
against all litigation. 

I do not know how I could continue to be a Christian if I believed that 
Christianity teaches something else for the guidance of either private or poli- 
tieal life than the ordinary principles of justice and mercy ; and if I believed, 
with Mr. Bright, that it is more Christian to set class against class at home 
than to resist wrong to the death abroad. But, while denying that Chris- 
tianity contradicts reason, I fully admit that it does oppose man’s natural 
desires and propensities: and this I regard, with Archbishop Whately, as 
one proof of its Divine origin. 

To return to my original question: whose fault is it that the i 
of Christian principles to national affairs is so generally regarded as hope- 
less> I reply that it isin great part due to the perversity of that part of the 
religious an A who call themselves the peace-party, and under the name 
of Christianity demand the application of impossible principles to the affairs 
of the nation; while they are themselves guided by far other and mere 
common-sense principles in their private lives. 

The effect has been also in great part produced by the folly of another sec- 
tion of the religious world, who wish the power of the state to be used for the 
encouragement of what they regard as religious truth : against which politi- 
cal society has so decidedly declared, that they are inclined to give up po- 
litieal society as hopelessly unchristian. 

But the wrongheadedness of the religious world could not have confused 
men’s minds on this most important subject, but for the sullen half-aqui- 
escence of political society, which half-audibly says: “ You may be very 
right, but your principles are not fit for use in the present state of the 
world’’: when it ought to say: ‘* You are wrong. It is more Christian to 
fight for law and against oppression than to advocate peace on principles 
which would make peace impossible. It is more Christian to set all 
religions on an equality, and to give truth a fair field an no favour, 
than to revive a pohey which would differ in degree, but not in kind, from 
that of the Inquisition. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 
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LAND AND SEA MILITIA. 
= 27th December 1858. 
Smn—I beg to assure your correspondent F. H., that I have never lost 
sight of the fact that a number of sea-faring men, collected together by im- 
pressment or otherwise, would be inadequate to work the guns of a man-of- 
war effectively without instruction; nevertheless, I think that F. H. may 
ibly overrate the time that would be necessary for such instruction, 
should the intelligence and energy of British seamen be called forth on an 
emergency, such as that of an apprehended invasion. oe 
In my letter to you, however, on the impressment of seamen, I relied 
upon the readers of the Spectator being aware that the Militia of England, 





previous to an act passed in the reign of Charles the Second, consisted of 


all the freemen* capable of bearing arms in defence of their country, that 
they were trained and exercised in the arm for which they were specially 
qualified, —whether infantry, cavalry or artillery,—and that they were 
liable at any moment to be called upon and to be forced to join their colours, 
and that the maritime population, including those residing within a certain 
distance of the sea, were required to perform their share of duty either on 
board a war ship or in the coast batteries or forts. 

If this ancient constitutional Militia were reéstablished,—and I have 
reason to believe that the laws relating to it are merely in obeyance,—we 
might laugh to scorn any threat of invasion; which we cannot do at pre- 
sent in our unprepared state. 

Your obedient humble servant, W. B.C. 

* “ A Freeman may most properly be defined as every grown man who maintains 
himself and his immediate family upon the results of his own freely disposed means 
of effort."—Vide J. Zoulman Smith’s Local Self Gorernment, page 243. 
Published in 1851, 

OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Sir—The Spectator has of late, more than any journal with which I am 


acquainted, powerfully advocated sound and patriotic views of England’s | 


ition, and of her duties towards herself and the other nations of Europe. 

n the number of last Saturday, you emphatically exclaim, ‘* Prepare, pre- 
omg prepare, to obviate the calamities with which the coming year is big.”’ 

‘o this, , like many other lovers of the free institutions of my country, 
earnestly cry, Amen. But, despite the confident tone as to our national de- 
fences in a leading article in the Zimes, and in a letter signed “ Peter 
Simple,”’ in the Chronicle of last' Monday, I, for one, cannot feel assured 
that England is prepared, or even seriously preparing. In each of these 
journals, the Militia is counted upon as one of the important items of secu- 
rity. Peter Simple affirms that, supposing the French were to land at 
Portland, in a few days, 20,000 regulars together with 80,000 Militia would 
be ready to receive them. This, as far as the Militia is concerned, is a sad 
delusion. There is scarcely a Militia regiment of the United Kingdom 
which has more than two-thirds of its nominal strength, and many have not 
if been brought up to half their complement. A certain number of 

ilitia regiments, the commanders of which have influence at the 

Horse Guards, have, it ‘s true, been embodied about eighteen months, 
but a large proportion of the men who have entered these regiments have 
been “ worked out,’’ as it is called, into the regular Army ; and including 
the raw and boyish recruits in these regiments, there is not one of them 
nearly complete as to numbers. The other, and hy far larger proportion of 
the Militia regiments of the United Kingdom and Ireland, have been out 
last autumn for a three weeks’ training ; just time enough to teach the men 
superficially their A B C and how to march past tolerably well on an in- 
spection-day. But the essential duties of soldiers cannot be taught in three 
or even in thrice three weeks ; and, moreover, these unformed regiments 
are still armed with the old, and now worse than useless, **‘ Brown Besses’’ ! 

nD, as the officers, what are they like? For the most part, they 
are totally ignorant of their business and duties. Many may know their 
oe in mere parade battalion movements, but that is all. Besides, several 
ilitia regiments are commanded by antiquated gentlemen, who are obliged 
to trust entirely to their adjutants or sergeant-majors, even for any words 
of command beyond those daily used on the parade-ground. In short, ex- 
rience emboldens me to assert, that to trust to our Militia as a body would 
to rely on a broken reed. Some regiments are unfairly petted, to the 
benefit only of a class of featherbed officers, whilst the true Militia soldier is 
disgusted by unnecessary repetitions of drill. Other regiments, again, are 
denied the proper weapons and the opportunities of military training. 

What are John Bright and the so-called patriotic men of peace about, 
that they never say a word in favour of a real Militia? I fear he is as 
ignorant of the state of things on the Continent as he, undoubtedly, is of the 
lessons of history. Probably he has never heard or read of the Swiss Militia 
system, so truly efficient for defensive, so weak for aggressive purposes. 
It is just the thing for the peace party. If he would raise his eloquent 
voice to advocate a Militia reform, borrowing hints from the practical Swiss, 
he might be of real use to his country. 

_A Royal Commission has been appointed last summer to take into con- 
sideration the improvement of the Militia. To judge by the circular of 
questions to the commandant of Militia regiments, there will be no real 
reform of the Militia system unless the public should take more interest in 
the question. What the country, and what all public spirited Militia 
officers want, is to see favouritism checked, and equal treatment with thorough 
schooling for a// the regiments. A Minitta Frevp-Orricer. 


[For Booxs and Fixe Arts see Supplement. } 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 24, 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, December 24,—( aralry—Royal Horse Guards—Lieut. 
G. Bull has been permitted to retire from the service, by the sale of his commission : 
Quartermaster-Corporal-Major R. M‘Alpine to be Cornet, without purchase; Cor- 
net R. M‘Alpine to be Adjt. vice Lieut. Bull. 

2d Dragoons—Lieut. A. 8. M. Browne, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Prentis, who 
retires ; Cornet F. L. Philp to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Browne. 

9th Light Dragoons—Lieut. J. De H. Chadwick has been permitted to retire from 
the serv ice, by the sale of his commission. 

llth Light Dragoons—R. Calvert, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice J. D. 
Johnstone, who retires. ¥ 

16th Light Dragoons—Lieut. G. W. H. Riddell, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Leader, who retires ; Cornet R. F. Morrison, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Riddell, 

17th Light Dragoons—Cornet J. Harding to be Lieut. by purchase, vice W. King, 
Promoted in the 2d Drag. Guards. ‘ 

Military Train.—Lieut. J. Blake to be Capt. without purchase, vice Nason» 

= in action; Ensign 1. Cummin, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. Blake. 

nfantry—Sth Regt. of Foot—Ensign J. Hartley, to be * chase, vice 
Carlisie. ane gu y, to be Lieut. by purchase, vic 
6th Foot—Lieut. H. J. Lawrell to be Adjt. vice Mansergh, promoted. 

7th Foot—Major R. Inglis, from a dépdt battalion, to be Major vice Appleyard, 
who exchanges; Lieut. H. N. C. Thurstone to be Capt. by purchase, vice Apple- 

» promoted ; Ensign E. W. C. Lloyd, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thurstone. 

9th Foot— Major D. M. Bethune to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Col. Borton, appointed to a dépdt battalion; Brevet-Major G. H. Hawes to be Ma- 
Jor, without purchase, vice Bethune; Lieut. A. G. Douglas to be Capt. without 


lith Foot —Assist.-Surg. A. T. Carbery, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

19th Foot—Lieut. F. Davis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Warburton, who retires ; 
Ensign G. F. Vesey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Davis; M. Tucker, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Kittson, who resigns, 

20th Eoot—Major J. Cormick to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Lys, who re- 
tires; Brevet-Major G. Bennett to be Major, by purchase, vice Cormick ; Lieut. W. 
F. F. Gordon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bennett; Ensign H. C. Z. de Stacpoole, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gordon, 

30th Poot—Ensign J. E. C.C, Lindesay, from the 46th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Haly, appointed to the 84th Foot, 

3ist Foot—Lieut. G., N. Pepper to be Instructor of Musketry, vice A. T. Jones, 
appointed to the 24th Foot. 

35th Foot—Liecut. T. Lloyd to be Instructor of Musketry. 

dist Foot—Lieut. J. F. Kennedy to be Instructor of Musketry. 

45th Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. F. Bartley, from the 85th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Herbert, who exchanges. 

66th Foot—Ensign L, Nunn, from the 22d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hughes, pro- 
moted in the 8th Foot, 

78th Foot—Lieut. D. Davies, from half-pay, 94th Foot, to be Lieut. vice A. 
M‘Leod, promoted, without purchase, to an unatt. company ; Ensign M. M‘Neill to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Davies, who retires; Ensign J. Ingle, from the 94th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice M‘ Neill, 

84th Foot—Ensign R. HH, O, Haly, from the 30th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Horan, 
promoted. 

' 85th Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. C, Herbert, from the 45th Foot, to be Assist,-Surg. 
vice Bartley, who exchanges. 

93d Foot—Lieut. A. O. Tabuteau to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Welch, who 
has resigned that appointment. 

2d West India Regiment—Ensign R. Eyre to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Ilaleman, deceased ; Colour-Sergt. A. Madden, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Eyre. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Capt. C. C. Durnford has been ‘permitted to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission. 

Dépét Batialion—Brevet-Col. A. Borton, from the 9th Foot, to be Lieut..Col, 
vice Brevet-Col. N. M. Stack, who retires upon full-pay; Major C. Elgee, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice D. G. A. Darroch, who exchanges; Major F, E. 
Appleyard, from the 7th Foot, to be Major, vice Inglis, who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff—To be Assistant-Su ms to the Forces—B. Burland, M.B. viee 

Wilson, appointed to the 3d Foot ; A. Lewer, Gent. vice Ryan, appointed to the 6th 

Foot; T. Hession, Gent. vice Gibson, appointed to the 7th Foot; E. Wilkes, Gent. 

vice Walsh, appointed to the 2lst Foot; G. E. Gascoyen, Gent. vice Crisp, appoint- 
ed to the 59th Foot; A. Mackay, Gent. vice Ashton, appointed to the 53d Foot; J. 
| 
| 
| 





C. Rattray, M.D. vice Leet, appointed to the 5th Foot ; Acting Assist.-Surg. F. E, 
Seanlan; Acting Assist.Surg. G, A. Moorhead. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Col. N. M. Stack, retired full-pay of a dép6t battalion, to be Ma- 
jor-Gen, in the Army, the rank being honorary only. 


PROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 31, 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, Dec. 31.—Caralry—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—G, L, 
Watson. Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase. vice Biddulph; pro- 
moted, 
2d Life Guards—W, Entwistle, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant, by pru- 
chase, vice Woodgate, promoted. 
Royal Horse Guards—J. A. B 
Fuller, promoted. 
Ist Drag. Guards—Cornet A. J. B, Fellowes from the 16th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, vice Hubback, promoted. 
5th Light Drags.—Gent, Cadet A, Ewing, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Cor- 
net, without purchase, 
Mth Light Drags.—Surg. E. J. Franklyn, M.D. from the 77th Foot, to be Surg. 
vice Stewart, promoted on the Staff, 
15th Light Drags.—Gent. Gadet G. J. Pearson from the Royal Mil, Coll, to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Horsfall, promoted. 
Royal Artillery—Surg. A, Rudge, from the Staff, to be iy F vice Parratt, pro- 
moted on the Staff; Assist-Surg. J. T. M. Symons, M.D. from the Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. vice Woodward, promoted on the Staff; Assist-Surg. J. M. Fiddes, 
M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. vice Fogo, promoted on the Staff. 
Royal Engineers—Second Capt. and Brevet Major C. B. P. N. H. Nugent to be 
Capt. vice Sim, placed upon the Supernumerary List; Lieut. R. W. Duff to be Be- 
cond Capt. vice Nugent; Lieut. G. Philips to be Second Capt. vice Rice, 
upon temporary half-pay . 
Infantry—Grenadier Guards—The Hon, C, G. C. Eliot to be Ensign and Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Pennant, promoted, 
3d Regt. of Foot—Gent Cadet J. R. Trevilian, from the Royal Mil, Coll, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice F. T. Jones, promoted, 
13th Foot-—-Capt, W. A. M. yen om me from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 
to be Capt. vice Bayly, who exchanges; Lieut. R. Warren, from the 2d Royal 
Cheshire Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cunninghame, promoted, 
19th Foot—Surg. H. F. Smith, M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Longmore, 
promoted on the Staff; Surg. W. K. Chalmers, M.D. from the 3ith Foot, to be 
Surg. 
20th Foot—Gent. Cadet G. F. Harris, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Horn, promoted. 
22d Foot—Surg. W. H. Fairbairn, M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg. 
24th Foot—Lieut. E. W. Kent, from the 29th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
R. B. T. Thelwall, who retires. 
25th Foot—Gent. Cadet J, L. Watson, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Rushton, appointed to the 36th Foot. 
33d Foot—Surg. W. Hanbury, from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Muir, promoted on 
the Staff. 
34th Foot—Surg. M. F. Manifold, from the Staff, to be Surg. viee Chalmers, ap- 
pointed to the 19th Foot. 
38th Foot—Ensign A. M. Grote, from the 95th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice J. Evans, who retires ; Ensign E, C. Bicknell, from the 63d Foot, to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Elles, promoted. 
44th Foot —Lieut. J. J. Kendall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hoskins, who re- 
tires; Engisn R. Y. Foley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fleming, promoted, 
16th Foot—W. F. Spencer, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lindesay, 
appointed to the 30th Foot. f 
48th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Leslie, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice M‘Dermott, promoted on the Staff. 
52d Foot— Ensign R. Wingfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Troup, who retires. 
53d Foot—Gent. Cadet I. J. Beckwith, fromthe Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Barr, promoted; Gent, Cadet G. B. Deare, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
56th Foot—Gent, Cadet A. R, Heyland, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Easign, without purchase, in sucession to Lieut. Robertson, dec. 
o&th Foot—Gent. Cadet C. E. Foster, from the Royal Military College, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Archibald, promoted. 
59th Foot—Gent. Cadet E. Gunter, from the Royal Military College, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Harrow, promoted; Lieut. B. H. Burge to be Adjt, 
vice Shephard, who resigns the Adjutantey only. . 
60th Foot—Surg. E. W. Young, M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Innes, 
promoted on the Staff. es 
6lst Foot—Gent. Cadet A. postenst, from = Royal Military College, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Tuffnell, promoted. 
ta Foot ot my Cadet T. Scovell, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Stokes, promoted; A. Rice, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Bunbury, promoted. 2 
61th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. E. Le Febure, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Buckle, promoted on the Staff. ‘ 
66th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. MeCrevey, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Laing, promoted on the Staff. ' 
67th Foot— Major J. W. Thomas to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Col. E. B. Brooke, appointed Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District ; 
Brevet-Major C. B. Hague to be Major, without purchase, vice Thomas ; Lieut. J. 
J. Wood to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Hague; Ensign J.T. 
H. Gardiner to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wood. ; 

70th Foot—Gent. Cadet J. F, A. Grierson, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be En- 
sign, without purchase. 

72d Foot—Ensign J. Thempson to be Adjt. vice Lieut. the Hon, 8. R. H. Ward, 
promoted in the 17th Foot, 

73d Foot—Ensign T. M. Warren to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Pinckney, 


Callander. Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 








purchase, vice Hawes. 


dec, ; T. N. E. Kenny, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Warren, 
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74th Foot—Assist-Surg. R. Gillespie, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 


vice Bell, promoted on the Staff, 

Tith Foot—Surg. D, D. M’Cay M’Donald from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Frank- 

lyn, appointed to the l4th Light Drags. 
Fr 





80th Foot—Assist-Surg. W. Jackson, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice 
Millar, promoted on the ‘Staff. 
2d Foot—Assist-Surg. R. Spence, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. vice Milton, 





appinted to the Staff. 

83d Foot—Gent. Cadet F. M. Salmond, from the Royal Mil. 
without purchase, in succession to Lieut. Sprot, promoted, 

84th Foot—Gent. Cadet W. Kemmis, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Forster, promoted ; Gent. Cadet J. G. Wilson, from the 
Royal Mil Coll, to be Ensign, without purchase; Surg. J. T. La Presle, from the 
Staff, to be Surg. vice Innes, promoted on the Staff. 

85th Foot—Assist-Surg. N. Norris, from the Staff, to be 
promoted on the Staff, 

86th Foot—Gent, Cadet W. M. Brander, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Keane, promoted, 

87th Foot—Gent. CadetG. W. Pardoe, from the Ensign, 
without purchase, iti succession to Lieut. Fitzgerald, ‘promoted ; J 
Collins, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice Jameson, promoted on the 
Staff. 

94th Foot—Gent. Cadet P. R. Anstruther, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Clegg, promoted in the llth Foot. 

98th Foot—Gent. Cadet W. Il. Simmonds, from the Royal Mil. 
sign, without purchase, vice West, promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—J. 8. Wardy, Gent. to be Ensi; 
promoted ; The Hon. A. Hood to be Ensign, 
moted; Surg. J.C. M.D. 
moted on the Staff. 

lst West India Regiment—Surg. W. R. Thompson, M.D. from the Staff, to be 
Surg. vice Sunter, appointed to the Staff; Assist.-Surg. P. B. Kearrey, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Thompson promoted on the Staff. 

2d West India Regiment—Surg. R. E. Fitzgibbon, from the Staff, to be Surg. 
Eaton, appointed to the 3d West India Reet. 

3d West India Regiment—Surg. D. W. 
be Surg. vice D’Arcey, appointed to the St 





Coll, to be Ensign, 





Assist.-Surg. vice Leet, 


Royal Mil. Coll. to be 


Assist.-Surg. 


Coll, to be En- 
1, Without purchase, vice Chalmers, 
hout purchase, vice Rickman, pro- 
from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Fraser, pro- 





Dempster, 





vice 





ton, from the 2d West India 





Ceylon Rifle Regime ‘nt—Assist. -Surg. J. Johi iston, M.D. from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Cogan, promoted on the Staff. 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Capt. UH. E. Bayly, from the 13th Foot, to be 


Capt. vice Cunynghame, who exchanges, 
Staf—J. Ashwood, 
Africa. 
Recruiting District—Brevet-Col. F.. B. Brooke, from the 67th Foot, 
specting Field Officer, vice Trevor, promoted, to be a Major General. 
Royal Military Asylum—Brevet-Col. C. Crutchley, froma Dépdt Battalion, to be 
Commandant, vice Clark, promoted to be a Major-Gen. 
Hospital Staff—Yo be Inspector-Generals of Hospitals under the 
of Ist October 1858—Local Inspector-Generals J. Barry, M.D.; W 
C.B, To be Inspector-Generals of Hospitals—Deputy-Inspector-G 
pitals—J. Forest, M.D. C.B. vice M‘Andrew, who retires upon half-pay; 
Humfrey, vice Melvin, who has retired upon half-pay ; J. R. ‘Taylor, C.B. vice Bell, 
who has retired upon half-pay ; J. B. Gibson, M.D. C.B. vice A. Ferguson, M.D. 
who has retired upon half-pay. ‘To be Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals un- 
der the Royal warrant of Oct. 1, 1858—Local Deputy-Inspector-General J. Mouat, 
Cc To be Deputy-Inspector-Generals of Hospitals—Surgeon-Majors T. R. Jame- 
son, M.D. vice Henderson, placed upon half-pay; A. / rs M.D. vice Forrest, 
promoted ; J. C. G, Tice, M.D, vice Humfrey, promoted ; J.E. T. Parratt, from the 
oyal Artillery, vice Halahan, placed upon half-pay ; J. Ay M‘lIllree, vice Gibson, 
promoted ; G.8. Beatson, M.D. vice T ware promoted ; Taylor, M.D. ; J. Payn- 
ter; R. Dane, M.D.; C, Scott, M.D. C. A. Stews +, ‘from the Mth Light Dra- 
oons; F. W. Innes, M.D. from eh Foot, Surgeons John Fraser, M.D. 
rom the Rifle Brigade; J. H. K. Innes, C.B. from the 60th Foot; William 
Mure Muir, M.D. from the 33d Foot; Thomas Longmore, from the 19th Foot. 


to be In- 





Royal warrant 
Linton, M.D, 
nerals of Hos- 
Ww. ¢ 

















To be Surgeons—Surgeons T. M. Sunter, M.B. from the Ist West India Regt. vice 
Jameson, promoted ; O'Connor D’Arcey, M.D. from the 3d West India Regt. vice 


Anderson, promoted; Assistant-Surgeons T. Blatherwick, vice Tice, promoted ; 
J. K. Leet, from the 85th Foot; vice Fairbairn, appointed to the 22d Foot ; + 
M’Grigor Laing, from the 66th Foot vice Chis holm, placed upon half-pay ; W. 

Thom 1% M.B. from the Ist West India Regt. vice Connell, placed upon h: at. 
from the Royal Artillery, vice M‘Gregor, ne 











pay; . M. Woodward, M.D. 

upon oh . 8, Fogo, M.D. from the Royal Artillery, vice Bradford, e 
upon half-pay; R. T. Buckle, M.D. from the 64th Foot, vice Lucas, pk: eal upon 
half-pay ; C. M. M. Millar, M.D. from the 80th Foot, vice Fox, placed upon half- 
pay; F. Cogan, from the Ceylon Rifles, vice Mostyn, placed upon half- pay ; 
P. M‘Dermott, M.D, from 48th ‘Foot, vice Graves, placed upon hi alf=ps A. 
Brien, vice Thompson, appointed to the Ist West India Regt. ; C Abbott, 
M.B. vice Fitzgibbon, appointed to the 2d*West India Regt.; A. Bell, from the 
74th Foot, vice M‘Illree, promoted; J. L. Jameson, from the &7th Foot, viee Rudge 
appointed to the Royal Artillery. To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assistant-Surgeon 


W. M. Milton, from’ the 82d Foot, vice Blatherwick, promoted. 


rade, . 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 24. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Ricuann Uexry Hamiry, Cardiff, 
Hears jun. Leeds, ironmonger. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Garpyer, 
Northampton, currier—Grorer Drake, 
TIN, Rickinshall Superior, Suffolk, cattle-dealer—Ricnakp Castir 
Lillypot Lane, shoe-mercer—Jostrn Levy, Jewry Street, Aldgate, general-dealer— 
Jaseru Roptns, Dartford, corn-dealer—Tuomas Burrow, Shrawley, Worcester- 
shire, farmer— WILLIAM Myrtronx, Stourport, auctioneer—Grorce Hicken, Notting- 
ham, lace-manufacturer—WiILniamM WILLIAMs, Melton Mowbray, inn-keeper—Mar- 
THEW Hinp, Durham, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Browx, Troqueer, 
Glasgow, merchant—Mvurirneap, Stonefield, 
NEWALL, Glasgow, warechousemen, 


tanner—GrORGE 


Northampton, builder—Jostan Henry Nevitir, 
Ludgate Hill, watchmaker—Narnan Mar- 
Joxer BAyuiss, 


Kirkeudbrightshire, 
Lanarkshire, wright—Hunrer 


dyer— Ronn, 
and 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 28. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Evwanp Drxon, Gravesend, oilman, 

Bankrupts.—Joxaruan Hiiis, Dartford, miller—Joseru Carr, 
wickshire, victualler—Jonn Cukernam, Birmingham, general le -aler—WILLIAM 
Pearsaut, Kidderminster, victualler—James M‘Ixryre, Merthyr Tydvil, draper~ 
Ricwarp and WituaM James Roruwe.t, Rochdale, woollen-m: anufacturers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Sirwart, Abe rdeen, dyer—Bisser, Old Machar, Aber- 
deenshire, gardener—Roperrtson, Kirkwall, merchant—Wavou, Coatbridge, baker 
—Ross, Edinburgh, builder. 


Alcester, War- 







FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 31. 

Bankrupts.—Gvusrvave Duysters, Water Lane, City, gene:al-merchant—Henry 
Wesr, Cannon Street, upholsterer—Robert M‘IAarriz Mewuiss, Manchester, mer- 
chant—Joun ALrrep Me.en, High Street, Shoreditch, tobacconist—Epoar Avucus- 
tus Grover, Liverpool, hotel-keeper—Wittiam Caw Ley, Stockport, draper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Tvukxex, Hawick, grocer—Burns, Edinburgh, lace- 
dealer—M‘Bry, South Mean Echt, Aberdeenshire, farmer—Boyp, Johnstone, Ken- 
frewshire, draper. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. |Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| 




















Sper Cent Console .isescscsecseeees ee ie 

Ditto for Account ... ° 

3 per Cents Reduced wa | ¥ | 

New 3 per Cents .... - a 2 97 

Long Annuities ... s | 

Annuities 1885 .... x | $3 18 

Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . Se | 3 | 2243 

India Btock, 10) per Cent a. i. 2 

Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. . zm 39 

Exchequer Bonds, 1850 ....... 3 -— 
| 18 


India Bonds 4 per Cent.. 





Regt. to | 


Esq. to be Paymaster of Detachments on the West Coast of 































































FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 
BEE ao scntweiesssies 5p.ct mo French ....... -4ip.Ct.) — 
Belgian i 100} | Mexican . oan | 205 
 ctehe _ —— | Peruvian -44— | 923 
Brazilian... - 193 Portuguese > PLY} 
Buenos Ayres t— —_ Russian 5 —- | 
Chilian..... t— -— Sardinian 5 — 90 
Danish .. ‘— lod} Spanish .... S | a8 
aes eae 3— — | Ditto Ne w Deferred . 3—- aig 
Dutch (Ex 2 662 «| Ditto Passive ........ccccceeeees };—— 
END eo iicccesssconsoncess 4 — 101} | Turkish.... ..... S— | 92h 
French ...cccccccccesers 3 — | =—— | Vemezucla........scecsses 5 =— | 44} 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 
Rairways— Banxs— 
Bristol and Excter............ 942 Australasian .....ccccccceseveees 92 
Caledonian.. Sy British North American, _ 
Chester and I 4th Bo ere 63 
Eastern Counties oe ae 633 Colonial . -— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....... 694 } Commercial of Li ondon eveveseee -— 
Glasgow and South-Western... -— | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 17 
Great Northern .......... one 1073 | Tendo ccccccccccce 5 
Great South. and West. Ire! -_ | London and County 
Great Western...........+5. 57 London Chrid. Bnk. of Austr 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.... 993 London Joint Stock....... 
Lancaster and Carlisle oenee —_— | London and Westminster . 
London, Lrighton,& Scuth Co 112 } National Kank .......-.06- 
London and Blackwail........ 6 National Provine —— 
London and North-Weste rn. oT New South Wale -— 
London and South-Western. 95] Oriental ....... 83 
Manchester, Shetticld,& Lincoln | 40 Provincial of lreland. { —— 
PE ccwcdtantanecesonns lois South Australia. — 
Midland Great Western Ireland —_ Unien of Australia. 58h 
North British........ e- 623 Union of London. 5k 
North-Eastern—Berwick.. $12 Unity ....0..sceccecees -— 
North tern—York wiz Western Hauk of London eeeeees _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve wha mpt on 32 | Docks— { 
Scottish Central ...... East and West India. = 
Scottish Midland,......... . -_— } London ......0eeeeeee 103 
South Eastern and Dover .... 76 St. Katherine ~ 
Eastern of France.......... 274 } Victoria .....6...00 102! 
Fast Indian ........ los | MisceLtannot 
Geelong and Melbou Wi | Australian Agr 353 
nd Trunk of Cans 37 | HKritish American Land.. t —— 
Great Indian Feninsul 204 | Canada . 115 
Great Western of Cans “e 168 Crystal F 1g 
Paris and Lyons ............ 354 Electric Teleg -| 1098 
Mines— General Steam. [i — 
Australian ....ccccccceceveress -—— London Disc: unt. ° -_— 
Braziliar —S | National — ount, iz 
Ditto St. John del Rey. M4} i 824 
Cobre Copper. .........005 405 #1 
Rhymney Iron .......6..65-. - S83 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 29th day of lee. 155 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued ...ccceceeeeeeeee £32,855,315 Government Debt £11 015,100 
Other Securities. : 
| Gold © and Bul jion. 
| Silwer Bullion.......ceeecees 
£32,855,315 | £32,855,315 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors'Capital .........-. £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
OED cscccvecssecces ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,808,591 
Public Deposits" Other Securities. ........e oo 6, 950 153 
Other Deposits . ° l, 4/965 
Seven Days and other Ki iis .. "586,785 
£41,000,194 | £41,090,494 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 a ge Brit. Cakes £102 - 0 .. £0 8 @ 
2 Tron, Welsh Bars.... 7 0... 710 @ 
Mexican Dollars ......--se+e005 05 Lead, British Pig . 0..23 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 13 , Steel, Swedish heg 0. 009 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 31. 
. s.! 8. s. s. 4. 
Wheat,R.O. Oto ¢ Fine ...... 45to4G Fine...... Indian Corn. 29 to 30 
Fine ...... 0— 0 Foreign,R. 383—46 Peas, Hog Oats, Feed. 
Red, New. 36 —40 White FP. 54—56 
Fine...... 40—42 Rye .......- 28 — 32 
White Old 0— 0 Barley ° 2 
Fine Maiting .. 35—40 
New. Malt, Ord... 58—64 

WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Dec. 25. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 40s. Od. | Rye ..... 31s. 2€.| Wheat . 40s lod 1, | Rye «see... Sls. 10d, 
Karley 10 Be: on Or 2 Rarley .... 3 44060C<«”T:t“‘é‘wL: Xan. + 412 i 
Oats .....4-. 9 PeSS oc .c00- 43064 Oats ...... 220 5 + Peas...ceee 44011 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town ‘made ........+++ per sack 4%. to 438.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 17s. doz. 
Seconds sees 33 — 36 Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 5/. lds. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on bo ship 28 — 30 Bacon, Lrish ........+66 percwt. 50s. — 52s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......-. 7 — 28 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine . ++. 66 — 78 
= 26 | Derby, pale ......+. 60 — 7 

adia | Mame, Tors ...cccccccccccccsees 86 — 96 

geen g oo. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 10s. Od. 






























































BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewGatTe anv LEaDENRALL.” Ca 





TTLE- MARKET.” 

















Heap or Carrie at THE 





*. d 8. « 8. d. s. d. s. d. | CATTLA-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 4to3 1l60to4 2 3 lWto4 6 tod lo eae Thursday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 8—4 2 40—4 8—5 0 
Veal... 3 O— 3 B—4 4 wee 3 4 O— 4 GC 
Pork... 3 0—3 4—4 2 38—-40—4 2 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O— 0 0 .... 6 O0—0 O— 0 0 
- To si sink the offal, per § 1b. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 52s. to 68s. Down Tegs .......... perlb. 19d.to 20d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto. 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers ......+.05. 17 =— Oo 
Sussex ditto.........006- 50 — 62 Leicester Fleeces 17 — 18 

o— oO Combing Skins ...........000+ 13 — 





Farnham ditto 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SmivHFIELD. 














(Per Load of 36 Trusees.) 
) HI TECHAPEL. 








CUMBERLAND. 


Hay, Good ......++- 758. to 50s 75s. to 87s.to 92s. 
Inferior 55 — 70 so Ul 65 — 80 
New ... o— 0 o— ae 6 

Clover ....... 95 — 105 9 — 100 94 — 100 

Wheat Straw 25 — 3 23 — ; 30 — 3 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ten, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 1d. to 5s. 2de 
Congou, fine ... 26 Brandy, Best rands..... 7 8 — 8 2 
Pekoe, flowery .. —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 6 5 — O 8 

In bond— Dut . bd. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 6 — 45 0 

Coffee , fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 90s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 44s. Od. to 50s. Od.) Tallow a bat C...perewt.52 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) - Od.to70s.0d.| = TOWM....s.cceses 6—- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17s. Od. to 24s. Od. Rape oil, °English refined 4466 =~ 45 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 278. 0jd. STOWD. «445 -432 0— 00 

West India Molasses .... 13s. 0d. to 18s. 0d | Linseed Oi. 1.30 0 — 0 G 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil. -38 0 — 42 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton. _ to 90s.| Palm Oil............+ -4 0 —41 0 

Sha 0 | Linseed Oil-cake, perton. "200 0 — 0 0 
York Regents... * 90 —100 | Coals, Hetton........ sue 19 0 — 0 0 
Scotch 0 = © Tees sc cecceseeeee OO — O00 





oe teeweee 














January 1, 1859.] 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. | T 


Farewell Season of Mr. Cucares Kran, as Manager. 
Monday and Friday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
ruesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICI Thurs 'sy, 


MACBETH. Wednesday and Saturday, THE consi 
CAN BROTHERS, and the Pantomime every Evening 


) fk. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA, | 


is open every night including Sarunpay) ats Tt rs 
Day, Tucerspay, and Sarcnpay arrennoon at 3 o'clock 
Stalls, numbered and reserved, which can be taken in ad 
vance from the Plan at the ptian Mall, every day from 
11 to 4, without any extra charge, 3s. and 2s.; Gs allery, Us 


5 
QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 
ETTERS of CRE te and BILLS issued upon Adelaide 
Por jawler. Approved drafts Inegotiat 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old liread Street, London, 
EC, 5 WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 
London, January 1, 1859 
\ R. JOHN BENNETT on the WATCH. 
Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S8. member of the Na 
tional Academy of Paris, will lecture on “ the WATCH, 
what to make and how to make it 


Jan, 4. Hackney. | Jan. 24. Stowmarket. 
5. Carshalton. 25. Ipswich. 












Adclaide, and 









11. Windsor | 27. Bristol 
12. Woburn. Feb. 1. Slongh 
17. Horsham | &. Ball's Pond 
18. Dorking. 15. Wolverton 


Feb. 17. Agar Town 
The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of 
models and diagrams, and specimens of clocks and watches 
Byllabuses cam be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheap 





TRADE MARK, 


VATENT CORN FLOUR, 
with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has now the 
above trade mark on cach packet 
For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequalled as a Dict for Infants and Invalids 
The Lancet says, “ This is superior to anything of the kind 
known.""—Sce Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
and Musmatt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &e., af Sd. per 
léoz. packet. Paisixy, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron 
monger Lane, London. 


I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 


OF INJUNCTION The admirers of this celebrated 





Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witiiam Lazeney, as well ¢ the front libel signed 






“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Gent » Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will oe aflixed to Lazenby's Har- 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warchouse, in addi 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction 
July, 1458." 6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square, London 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETiI, fixed without springs, 








in Chancery of Sth 






wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
tecth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 


method does not require the extra action of roots, or any 
painful opera . and s will sup py nd preserve teeth that 
are loose, and articulation and mas 
tication Decayed 1 rendere lL sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52. Fleet Street.—At home from le till 5 










DINNEFORDS 
. , ‘ 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from tu sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulat on Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient ight, which is highly 
agre le and efficacious. reps by Dinxrrony and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 1 New Bond Street 
and sold by all re spec table chemists throughout the Empire 


YHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most 
appropriate are those which tend to the promotion of 
personal beauty in the fair and youthful, who at this festive 
season are more than usually desirous to shine to advantage 
under the gaze of their friends, viz. ROWLANIVS MAC 
CASSAK OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent pre 











bb 





























paration forthe hair, and as an invigorator and beautifyer 
beyond all precedent; ROWLAND'’s KALYDOR, unequa 

led for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a ra 
diant bloom to the complexion, anda softness and delicacy 
to the hands and arms ; and ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or 
Pearl Dentifrice, which bestows on the teeth a pearl like 
whiteness, strengthens the gums, and renders the breath 


sweet and pure. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 2 
Hatton Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Fterer.— 

From the contaminated air caused by the collection of 
large numbers of people in cities fron, malaria, produced by 
defective drainage, this discase is ever present in our large 
towns. Whether intermittent, remittent, nervous, inflaw 
matory, or putrid, in Holloway's Pills an effectual remedy 
exists, capable in the impurcst atmosphere of protecting 
from fever, and equal to expel it if febrile symptoms have al 
ready manifested themscives. These Pills so correct the 
blood and fluids as to render it impossible for the latent 
seeds of any fever to lic undiscovered in the frame to break 
out afterwards with redoubled vigour, placing the victim in 
jeopardy of his life, and risking the communication of t 
«lisease to his household 


~ RUPTURES. OrAL Lasvene vat 
Wire $ MOC ALN EVER Th USS 


is allowed by upwards of 26 
he the most effective invention in the « 
HERNIA. The use of a steel sprinz, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft ban e being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting pover is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit. forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, te 
ing sent to a ‘—o a 


4 ADILLY 
ati - eT EE 

LASTIC STOC ‘KIN GS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for FARTCOSF VEINS, ae all cases of WEAK 

NESS and SWELIUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taney 

are porous, light in texture, and incxpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. bd to 16s. each 
Postage 6. 

JOUN w HITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
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OL ITE RARY Y MEN.—An opportunity 
rement of an influential nature upon 
t eclanki a newspnpe r of first class position 
none but gentlemen of really high qua 
» held strictly confidential 








| Goose Down Quilts, from Ss. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 


and prived List of Bedding, : 
, Tottenham Court Road, W 


AN EX PENSIVE 


“7 A . y —Ours pti " SOL rH 


‘T find your wine 10 .~ sa 
‘H 


Letheby sent free on application 


fF ive re ae in behalf of the 
Ke nsipgton Museum, 


ETTERS of a REPRESENTATIVE 


» Session in August 1858. 


st important part of the 
, the breach of milit uy faith and honour with 


been taken of what was the me 


had been th play of Hamlet with the part of abet 





», Bishopsgate W ithout. 


CARLYLE’S FRIEDRIC i | 


and TIMES of MI TON, 
ELLIs’s VISITS to MADAGASG 
SANPORD'S HISTORIC 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTLUS, 
GLADSTONE’sS ILOMER., 

BLANKESLEY’S RESIDENCE i 
WALPOLE’S LATEST 


id 


PHIRD of FRANCE, 


MULLER’S LITERATURE 
REES’S LUCKNOW 
WHITE'S MONTH in YORKSHIRE, 


—GREATHED'S DELI, 


of CUMBERWORTH. 


KING'S ITALIAN VALLEYS of 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAI 
BARON ALDERSON’S LIFE : 


ie 
A, SC NHIMMELPENNINCK, 
STEPHEN I ANGTON, 

, LAIRD of NORLAW 

COLETTA’S HISTORY 


UNMARRIED LIFE. 
MSLE ALGERIA.——CECIL’S POEMS, 
PHRIE’S INHERITANCE : 


BUCKLE’S CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. 
GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS of II 


RIAL MONT'S I itl 


FORESTER’S CORSIC A. 





| as freely as Subse ribe rs abn require them, 
The r F 
DRED THOU SAND VOLUMES per Annum, 


First C ae. Country Subscription, T 


Cuarirs Epwarp Meopir, 





NEW WORK BY MR. J. W. om BART. 
In 1 thick vol, 12mo. with Portrait, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
4 LOGIC OF BANKING: a Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Principles of Reasoning, 
and their Application to the Art and the Science of 
Banking. By J. W. Gruwagt, F.R.S, Author of Logic 
for the Million, a Practical Treatise on Banking, &c, 
London: Loxemax, Brown, and Co, 


A NEW TALE BY MRs. HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 





Sampson Low, Son, and Co, have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that on Saturday next, the Ist of January 
1859, they will — _ be pages, crown 8vo, with 
wrapper, price 2d. N 

|" MIN ISTE k? S WOOING, By 
Mrs. Il. B. Svowr, Author of * Uncle Tom's 

Cabin.” 

Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 

London: Sampson Low, Soy, and Co, 47, Ludgate 
Hill; Edinburgh: Menzies; Dublin: M*Giasnan 
and Gu; Liverpool: Gitting; Manchester: Dine 
HAM; Birmingham: Hvupson; Bristol: Brxouam. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
area = — FEMALES IN NORWAY.” 
In ol. price 7s. 6d, cloth gilt, 

VICILY, re ALABR IA, and the Top of 
\ Mount Etna. By “ The 1 nprotected Females.” 
With Coloured ilustrations. 

Contents.— Palermo—Travelling in Sicily—Modern 
irgentiand Sulphur Mines—Catania—Life on Etna— 
Ascent of Mount Etna—Syracuse— Messina—Calabria 
—Reggio— Paolo—Naples and Portici, &e. &e. 

London: Rovrievcr, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 

Farringdon Street. 


THE ELDER “~— SRAELUS WORKS. NEW 
OL 





Price Py 6a. cloth letter 

1 ieee LITERARY CHAR NOTE R OF 
MEN OF GENIUS. 
Also, just published, 

CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AU- 
THORS. Price 4s, 6d. 

THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols. 
Price 13s, 6d. 

All ‘the volumes of this New Edition of the Elder 
Disraeli’s works are edited, with notes, by his son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli (Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovr.eper, 

Farringdon Street. 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, NEW VOLUM 
hi THIRD VOLUME OF P HILIP 
THE SECOND, by W. H. Prescorr, is now 
ready. 


lle Library Edition, 8vo +. .+.eprice Ids, 
The Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. . ‘ -price 5s 
The Cheap Edition, 2s, boards, or cloth... .2s. 6d. 


The Publishers beg to announce that they have pur- 
chased from Mr. Bentley all his interest in the 
valuable property of Prescott’s Works, and that all 
the volumes of the Library, Cabinet, and Cheap Edi- 


| tions, may now be obtained. 


London: Kovrneper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 
ot? pe ON JAY a 


ice 5s. cloth gil 


APAN AN ‘Dp WE K PEOPLE, By An- 


e prew Sreinmerz, with many Ihustrations. 
Gexreat Conrents.—History—Classes of the Po- 
pulation—Police — Army — Palaces — Social and Do- 


mestic Life—A Journey by Land and Water from 
Nagasaki to Jeddo—Incidents of Travel in Japan— 
Re lig gion—Language— Literature, &c. 

** This volume contains most complete information 
respecting Japan and her People, and in its variety 
and copiousness exhausts almost every subject that 
can stimulate our curiosity. 

London : Rovrteper, Warxes, and Roviieper, 

1 arringdon Street. 


Now ready, pric 


| Ss, 
| ( LIVER AND BOYD'S NEW EDIN 


BURGH ALMANAC for 1859. 

The Volume will be larger than that of any previous 
year, and will contain more than the usual amount of 
Information, Social, Political, Ecclesiastical, and In- 
dustrial, 

London : SIMPKIN, M \RSHALL, and Co, 


+ toe BRITISH SALMAN ACK for 1859, 


Price ls, 


oe COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s, 6d. 


‘he BRITISH ALMANACK AND 

COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s, 

ConTENTS OF COMPANION, 

History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S 

The Museum of Practical Geology: its Educational 

Objects. 

The Thames and the London Drainage. 

Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 

National Collections of Pictures. 

Mutiny in India, Dispute with China, 





Architecture and Public Improvements, With Wood- 
cuts, + 

Besides nume rous other Articles of Universal Interest, 
including ‘The Legislation, Statistics, and Chro- 


nicle of 1858 
London: “Ksson1 and Co, 90, Flect Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TOWNS- 
HEND’S ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
On January Ist, Part 1, (to be completed in 12 month- 
ly Parts, price 3s, 6d. each, containing all the Notes, 
and forming 2 vols. Imperial 8vo.) of 
te HOL Y BIBLE ; containing 
the Old and New Testaments, arranged in Histo- 
rical and Chronological Order, so that the whole may 
be read as One Connected History, in the Words of the 
Authorized Translation. With Copious Notes and 
ludexes. By Groner Townxsurnp. D.D, Late Canon 
of Durham. 
*,* An Edition of this ARRANGEMENT of the 
BIBLE (without the Notes) may be had, in | vol. 
price I4s, 








Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
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In crown 8vo. price 8s. the Second Edition, Revised 


and Enl , Of 
METRICAL T SLATION of the 
PSALMS, from the Original Hebrew, compared 
with the Ancient Versions; to which is added, an In- 
troduction to Psalm, showing the Historical and 
Spiritual Sense. 
he same Author. 


Also, by t > 
A METRICAL TRANSLATION of the SONG of 
SOLOMON, from the original Hebrew, upon the same 
Plan, Price 1s. 6d. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place ; 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVING- 

TON’S Pah TAL REGISTER, 

In 8vo. price 18s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; 


or a View of the History and Politics of the Year 





Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and Wright: Cowie and 
Co. ; J. Capes; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; Washbourne 
and Co.; H. G. Bohn; T. Bumpus; Waller and Son; 
J. Thomas ; L. Booth ; A. Cleaver ; Upham and 
Beet; Bell and Daldy ; Willis and Sotheran ; W. 
Heath ; and J. Toovey. 

*,* The Complete Series of Volumes commencing 
with her Majesty’s Reign may always be had (by 
New Subscribers or others) ; ; or any single Volume 
since 1831. 

Second Edition, just published, price 1s. 6« 
EALTH AND LONG LIF E. 
By. E. Eres. 
* This little book contains some sensible and prac- 








ve 


tical hints on physiology and on the preservation of | 


health by attention to physical and mental influences.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


** In this little medical work much that is valuable | 
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BOOKS. 
PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND.* 
Tuts third volume of Mr. Prescott’s history contains three sec- 
tions, each possessing much matter and considerable interest in 
different ways. The revolt of the Moriscoes and its suppression 
is rich and picturesque in its details, and has freshness from the 
story having somewhat fallen out of historical view, owing to its 
slight relation to European politics. The war against the Turks, 
which brought about the great sea-fight of Lepanto, is a stirring 
episode, heroic in its action, and important in its consequences, 
There is information and interest too in what the author calls the 


Domestic Affairs of Spain; although it is rather a picture of | 
Philip as an administrator and art-critic, of his ministers and | 


court, and of the Cortes and clergy, than an exposition of home 
politics or even administration. 

In each account, Mr. Prescott displays his wonted indus- 
try in inquiry and research, as well as his spirit of impartiality 
and moderation. The events having little reference to western 

lities, Philip is not presented as the Papal persecutor and close 
implacable tyrant, but simply as King of Spain, regarded from 
the Spanish point of view. Amiable to English readers Philip 
can never appear, but in this light he looks respectable, as an ad- 
ministrator conscientiously laborious; a patient and politic ruler, 
respected if not venerated by his people, of whose prejudices he 
fully partook; a bold, almost a warm, opponent of the infidel, 
and not, it would seem, so cruel in his religious enmity as the 
clergy, the populace, and some of his nobles. The narrative, espe- 
cially in the descriptive and warlike portions, possesses Mr. Pres- 
cott’s wonted charm of style. A little diffuse it may be; but not 
so much so as to impede the movement, or weary the reader ; his 
pictures may have a shade too much of fancy, more befitting the 
picturesque chronicler than the modern historian; and his de- 
scriptions if rigidly analyzed, sometimes contain what speculation 


or knowledge might show to form a part of the scene, rather than | 


what any one would see in reality. Take for instance the pic- 
ture of the Ottoman fleet advancing at Lepanto to join battle. 

** They [the ships] presented, indeed, as they drew nearer, a magnificent 
array, with their gilded and gaudily-painted prows, and their myriads of 
pennons and streamers, fluttering gaily in the breeze ; while the rays of the 
morning sun glanced on the polished seymitars of Damascus, and on the 
Ss jewels which sparkled in the turbans of the Ottoman 
enhicts. 

Here the Ottoman fleet could certainly be seen by the distant 
Christians, as well as the flashing of the sun upon swords or polish- 
ed armour, but the glittering of the jewels we fancy would not be 
visible. The fact is Mr. Prescott presents an accumulation of 

arts to form a whole, and not the impression of the whole itself. 


Still the style is very attractive ; the images are well selected and | 


clearly presented to the mind ; the language if a little ‘flowery ” 
is elegant and pleasantly collocated ; and, which is more than all, a 
spirit of animation is everywhere felt. 


From the nature of the themes there is little scope for political | 
earee y y, except in the Morisco war; and there we think the | 


istorian has followed too closely the beaten track of opinion, The 
cruelty of the continued persecution and final pr ry of the 
Moors being put aside, almost every writer has censured its poli- 
tical folly, as depriving Spain of the skill and industry of a large 
pee. as well in agriculture as manufactures ; and traced the 

ecline of Spain to this expulsion. ‘The conclusion is perhaps not well 
founded. The power of the Spanish monarchs, for it could hardly be 
called the power of Spain, was accidental and exotie ; the weakness 
was inherent in Spaniards and their ‘‘antecedents.” But economical 
and material considerations being omitted, as well as the mere poli- 
tics of ministers without reference to men in the sense of peoples, 
a grave national question arises as to whether Spain ought or could 
have permitted the residence of the Moriscoes among them. We 
think it is Dr. Vaughan who has remarked that polygamy and 
other Mahometan practices were corrupting the sand who were 
brought in contact with the Moors, and that Christian ministers 
might well look with dismay on the probable results. There 
were other grounds, therefore, than mere bigotry for separating 
the Moors and Christians; though breach of treaty and forcible 
conversion, were not the proper methods of proceeding. The 
Turks and Greeks, as well as English history in Ireland and In- 
dia, show how difficult it is to amalgamate conquerors and con- 
quered, even when they are of cognate races and pretty much the 
same religion: how utterly impossible when they are different in 
blood, creed, and manners. Mr. Prescott in his rapid preliminary 
survey of the Arab conquest of and domination in Spain, points 
out the hostile feelings that must have arisen from seven centu- 
ries of internecine warfare, often of an irregular and clannish 
character. He also marks the opinions prevalent in that age on 
e History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By William H. 

rescott, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of History at Madcid, &e. Volume III. Published by Routledge. 
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| the duty of religious persecution, and the [so-called] Christian 
| zeal of the Spaniards, He does not, perhaps he could not, on ac- 
count of time, illustrate the insurrection of the Moriscoes by th« 
Mutiny in India; though they have many points in common—as 
the secrecy of the plan, if plan there was—the suddenness of the 
outbreak—the cruelties of the revolters, and the fury this cruelty 
excited in the national mind. The difference, and a very im- 
portant one was this, the Spaniards had not only schemed the 
conversion of the Mahometans, but had carried it out by mere 
force, and with scandalous breach of faith. The cruelties of the 
Moriscoes are probably multiplied and exaggerated ; but no doubt 
there was enough in reality to account for any extent of retalia- 
tion under the circumstances. ‘This is but a part of the Moorish 
doings. 

** A simultaneous movement of this kind, through so wide an extent of 
country, intimates a well-concerted plan of operations ; and we may share 
in the astonishment of the Castilian writers, that a secret of such a nature 
| and known to so many individuals should have been so long and faithfully 
kept, in the midst too, of those who had the greatest interest in detecting it 
some of them, it may be added, spies of the Inquisition, endowed, as they 
seem to have been, with almost supernatural powers for scenting out th: 
taint of heresy. It argues an intense feeling of hatred in the Morisco, that 
he could have been so long proof against the garrulity that loosens the 
tongue, and against the sympathy that so often, in similar situations, un- 
locks the heart to save some friend from the doom of his companions. But 
no such instance either of levity or lenity occurred among this extraordinary 
people. And when the hour arrived, and the Christians discerned their dan- 
ger in the menacing looks and gestures of their Moslem neighbours, they 
were as much astounded by it as the unsuspecting traveller on whom, as he 
heedlessly journies through some pleasant country, the highwayman has 
| darted from his covert by the roadside. 

“The first impulse of the Christian seems to have been very generally 
to take refuge in the churches; and every village, however small, had at 
least one church, where the two races met together to join in the forms of 
Christian worship. ‘The fugitives thought to find protection in their holy 
places, and in the presence of their venerated pastors, whose spiritual au- 
thority had extended over all the inhabitants, But the wild animal of the 
forest, now that he had regained his freedom, gave little heed to the call of 
his former keeper—unless it were to turn and rend him, 

**Here crowded together, like a herd of panic-stricken deer with the 
hounds upon their track, the terrified people soon found the church was no 
place of security, and they took refuge in the adjoining tower, as a place 
of greater strength, and affording a better means of defence against an 
enemy. ‘The mob of their pursuers then broke into the church, which they 
speedily despoiled of its ornaments, trampling the crucifixes and other re- 
ligious symbols under their feet, rolling the sacred images in the dust, and 
desecrating the altars by the sacrifice of swine, or by some other act de- 
noting their scorn and hatred of the Christian worship. 

“They next assailed the towers, the entrances to which the Spaniards had 

barricaded as strongly as they could ; though, unprovided as they were with 
means of defence, except such arms as they had snatched in the hurry of 
| their flight, they could have little hope of standing a siege. Unfortunately 
these towers were built more or less of wood, which the assailants readily set 
on fire, and thus compelled the miserable inmates either to surrender or to 
| perish in the flames. In some instances they chose the latter, and the little 
garrison—men, women, and children—were consumed together on one com- 
mon funeral pile. More frequently they shrank from this fearful death, and 
surrendered at the mercy of their conquerors—such mercy as made them soon 
| regret that they had not stayed by the blazing rafters. 
** The men were speedily separated from the women, and driven, with 
| blows and imprecations, like so many cattle, to a place of confinement. From 
this loathsome prison they were dragged out, three or four at a time, day 
after day, the ead to protract their sufferings; then, with their arms 
pinioned behind them, and stripped of their clothing, they were thrown 
into the midst of an infuriated mob, consisting of both sexes, who, armed 
with swords, hatchets, and bludgeons, soon felled their victims to the 
ground, and completed the bloody work. 

‘*The mode of death was often varied to suit the capricious cruelty of the 
executioners. At Guecija, where the olive grew abundant, there was a con- 
vent of Augustine monks, who were all murdered by being thrown into 
caldrons of boiling oil. Sometimes the death of the victim was attended 
with circumstances of diabolical cruelty not surpassed by anything recorded 
of our North American savages. Ata place called Pitres de Ferreyra, the 
priest of the village was raised by means of a pulley to a beam that projected 
from the tower, and was then allowed to drop from a great height upon the 
ground. The act was repeated more than once in the presence of his aged 
mother, who, in an agony of grief, embracing her dying son, besought him 
‘ to trust in God and the blessed Virgin, who through these torments would 
bring him into eternal life.’ The mangled carcass of the poor victim, broken 
and dislocated in every limb, was then turned over to the Moorish women, 
who, with their scissors, bodkins, and other feminine implements, speedily 
despatched him.’ 

“* The women, indeed, throughout this persecution, seem to have had as 
rabid a thirst for vengeance as the men, Even the children were encou- 
raged to play their part in the bloody drama ; and many a miserable captive 
was set up as a target to be shot at with the arrows of the Moorish boys. 

‘‘ The rage of the barbarians was especially directed against the priests, 
who had so often poured forth anathemas against the religion which the 
Moslems loved, and who, as their spiritual directors, had so often called 
them to account for offences against the religion which they abhorred. At 
Coadba, the priest was stretched out before a brazier of live coals, until his 
feet, which had been smeared with pitch and oil, were burned to a cinder. 
His two sisters were ‘compelled to witness the agonies of their brother, 
which were still further heightened by the brutal treatment which he saw 
them endure from their tormentors. 

‘ Fire was employed as a common mode of torture, by way of retaliation, 
it may be, for similar sufferings inflicted on the infidel by the Inquisition. 
Sometimes the punishment seemed to be contrived so as to form a fiendish 
parody on the exercises of the Roman Catholic religion. In the town of 
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Filix the pastor was made to take his seat before the altar, with his two sa- | to be our ‘iidmutgars, bringing the officers’ dinners. And it is only fair 
cristans, one on either side of him. The bell was rung, as if to call the people | to this much-abused class of servants to record how bravely they behaved in 
together to worship. The sacristans were each provided with a roll con- | this respect. There were very few who, even when their masters’ posts 
taining the names of the congregation, which they were required to call | were the most dangerous, ever hesitated to bring them their dinners, as 
over, as usual, before the services, in order to see that no one was absent. | regularly as clockwork. 
As each Morisco answered to his name, he passed before the priest, and ** The dheesties were another class of servants that behaved equally®well. 
dealt him a blow with his fist, or the women plucked his beard and hair, | In the many conflicts that took place outside the walls of Delhi, these men, 
“oe es : the eet with some bitter taunt, expressive of their mortal | with their water-bags, always kept up with the European troops, and were 
hate. Wheu every one had thus had the opportunity of gratifying his per- | ready with their cooling draught in the heat of the battle, and many of them 
sonal grudge agaiust his ancient pastor, the executioner stepped forward, | lost their lives or their limbs on these occasions. The European soldiers duly 
armed with a razor, with which he scored the face of the ecclesiastic in the | appreciated this pluck. When it was war to the knife with every other Pandy, 
detested form ef tle cross, and then, beginning with the fingers, deliberately | the rebel bheesties were spared, out of compliment to their fraternity ; and 
proceeded to sever each of the joints of his wretched victim.” many «a windfall of loot from the bodies of the slain did our regimental 
Those who noted the feeling which the Indian atrocities excited, | bheesties get hold of, by the favour of the Europeans. After discussing our 
when the accounts first arrived in this country, and have read of dinners, pipes were lighted, and the officer commanding in the battery made 
the summary proceedings against the natives by Englishmen in | arrangements for a mild sort of firing to be kept up through the night ; 
India, will not be surprised at the doings of the cool-blooded and | while the artillery, in general, lay down to sleep away their day’s fatigue. 
7 4 i" - | So thoroughly did one get accustomed to the row, and so great was the fa- 
cruel Spaniard three hundred years ago, when long centuries of | tigue, that the regular discharge of the guns fired through the night, with- 
war and close proximity had nourished a factious kind of hate, | in ten feet of the sleeper, would not disturb his repose.” 
and religious persecution, especially against infidels, was recog- The last (on our side the only) siege of Lucknow under Lord 
nized as a religious duty. Indeed, the wonder is that somany Clyde, also formed a part of Captain Medley’s “‘ year’s campaign- 
men of moderate, even if only political views, were found, and | ing.” Like that of Delhi, and with a similar aid of plans, it ex- 
that the Marquis of Mondejar could restain his rude soldiery so hibits the principles on which the game of war was conducted, 
long as hedid. The whole story of the origin, course, and termi- | and the successive moves by which it was won. There is also a 
nation of the Morisco war, is a deeply interesting narrative ; but | spirited description of the affairs in which the author was per- 
it is little more than a narrative with obvious reflections. The | sonally engaged, or which he saw from some “ coigne of van- 
whole treatment of the Moors in Spain, from the surrender of | tage”; though several of these incidents have been described 
Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella, if not somewhat earlier, until | with a more laboured fulness by the ‘Correspondent of the 
their final expulsion under Philip the Third, has yet, we think, to | 7imes,” if not with greater truth. But besides the two great 
be philosophically handled. sieges of the Indian war, Captain Medley filled up his eventful 
year with a couple of campaigns. One of these took place about 
CAPTAIN MEDLEY’S YEAR’S CAMPAIGNING IN INDIA.* | two months before the mutiny broke out, and was waged 
Tue world has already had the clergyman’s narrative of the siege | against a tribe of Beloochee mountaineers inhabiting a part of the 
of Delhi in Mr. Rotton’s book, and the civilian’s in Mr. Great- | Sulieman range on the other side of the Indus, (in fred 30 de- 
hed’s Letters. The present volume furnishes the engineer’s de- | grees of north latitude and 71 degrees of east longitude), _The ac- 
scription, and, as might be expected, it is in a military sense the | tion partook of the nature of an assault, and as it consisted in ear- 
most stirring and informing of the three. There is not indeed an | rying position after position on the heights, vainly attempted to 
entire history of the siege ; for Lieutenant Medley did not arrive | be held by the rebel mountaineers, the fight possesses the same 
till chronologically it was nearly half over; and an engineer | character of clearness in the description of the modus operandi as 
officer engaged on particular service has not the opportunity for the sieges; but the chief interest of this section is in the graphic 
surveying the whole, which an amateur or less incessantly occu- | picture of the entire district, and the characteristics of the people 
pied soldier would possess, The descriptions of his own avoca- | and the Punjaub regiments raised among them. Colonel Seaton’s 
tions, bring the nature of siege-work and the dangers attendant | campaign in the Doab was a skilful and gallant affair, in addi- 
upon “ th’ imminent deadly breach” more distinctly before the | tion to its utility in clearing the province, but the descriptions 
mind. We see his preparations ; we accompany him to the night- | have no generic noyelty, after the numerous accounts that have 
task of erecting batteries that are to carry destruction to the | been yublished of similar expeditions; unless it be this account 
stone-cased wall and the frowning parapet ; we go with him on | of Indian marching in December. 
the night reconnaissance to survey the breach and report upon its | “* This marching work is pleasant enough in cold we: 
practicability ; and we stand with him and his “ sappers and | ae ee — — cate g ae 2 ~~ oe “abe ure pod — 
miners,” and their assaulting-ladders at the head of the forlorn | j{05 0°" @ bn hee age get on aan: aanan igi 
3 ( o , one gets used, » even to getting up at lam. The 
hope till the signal for the advance. weather was intensely cold, and after dressing in the dark, and drinking a 
** At the same moment I heard a loud cheer. The Rifles dashed forward r 


! f " I cup of coffee by one of the huge camp tires, I was glad enough when the 
at a run, and, throwing themselves into the jungle, opened a sharp fire on | column got into motion to walk some three or four miles for the sake of the 
the enemy on the walls. 


1 \ . , warmth. About sunrise, the halt was usually sounded for half-an-hour. 
** This was the signal. Instantly, the head of my column appeared in 


: ; : The men got their grog, and officers dismounted and discussed sandwiches 
sight, and I waved my sword for the ladder men to advance. Our batteries | and biscuits, with a nip of raw brandy or whiskey, which put a little life 
had, of course, cease , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 firing. A furious rattle of musketry was already | into one’s chilled veins. Then the advance sounded, and the column one 
pouring from the walls, and through a storm of bullets we steadily advanced 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ither, except for the 














t more moved on, and arrived at its camping-ground at seven or eight 
at a quick walk, until we got to the edge of the cover. Then, forming the | o'clock. Then the quarter-masters having marked out the ground for the 
ladders into a sort of line, we rushed towards the breach, closely followed | seyeral regiments, the men sat down to rest there till the tents came up, and 
by the storming party, and, in a minute, found ourselves on the edge of the | soon a little town of canvas would rise up in the former bare plain. 

ditch. But so terrific was the fire from the breach and the broken parapet | 

walls, that it was at first impossible to get the ladders down into the ditch, 
which was necessary to onsite us to ascend the masonry escarp below the 
breach. Man after man was struck down, and the enemy with yells and 
curses, kept up a terrific fire, even catching up stones from the breach in | happy indifference to the chances of meeting any indefinite number of Pan- 
their fury and, dashing them down, dared us to. come on, Atthis moment | dies ‘that fate might ordain. By the time we had smoked our pipes, the 
I felt a shock, like a blow, on my right arm,which made me stagger, and then | tents were ready, every one retired to his canvas home, and in reading, 
I knew I was wounded,—a ball having passed through the upper part of the | writing, or sleeping. to make up for his short’s night rest, the day usually 
arm just shaving the bone. The excitement was, however, too great for | passed. Inthe evening, we again met for dinner, and turned in very soon 
sr be felt, and I knew that the bone-had escaped, so that it could not | afterwards, most of us being sound asleep by eight o'clock, to be woke ur 
much matter. | again at one for the next day’s march.” 

* The check on the edge of the ditch was but momentary ; the storming ik ii L, a wa . : 
parties pushed on, two ladders were thrown into the ditch, and a brave offi- ti A , ~ ot bag chapters haat nap a gg the mu- 
cer, Fitzgerald of H.M.’s 75th Regiment, who was killed directly after- iny and consider the reorganization 0 t 1é army. 1ere Is No 
wards, waa the first to mount, As soon as I saw my first ladder down, I | great novelty in either; but whatever might be the objects of a 
slid down into the ditch, mounted up the escarp, and scrambled up the few, the fearof caste invasion really seems to have been the mo- 
breach, followed by the soldiers. tive of the Sepoys in general. The principal argument on the 

“* Pandy never attempted to stand when he saw we really meant to close reorganization of the army is sound but not fresh—that we can- 
with him. The breach was won, and the supporting troops pouring in fast, t d it] in Geen | Shesite 0 eleven d sketel 
went down the ramp into the main guard below.” not do wit 1out a native force, 1ereis a clever contrasted s ete i 

The further account of the different assaults is given with that of. Se and mage soldier which should be oe 
precise knowledge of the business in hand which instinetively ™™“ ‘bal: oie the duties Kooy 2 the wentahe 4 rather 
presents to the reader the points necessary to be told; and there os no balancing the respective numbers of the men that they can 
are some interesting descriptions of the engineers’ labours in °°) perly apportioned. ee iti Feed 
forming end arming the batterics posscesing the like character of | .; 1e British soldier is a splendid fellow under certain conditions. Feed 

ung 8 > P sing : : him well, do not over-work or over-march him, and bring him into the open 
specific knowledge. For extract we prefer a specimen of the mix- with any number of enemies against him, and he will thrash them, unless the 
ture of the ludicrous with the dangerous that seems ever to occur | odds are hopeless, and then he will try his best. But on a long and tedious 
in life, and the attraction that creature comforts possess for man, smenen, in a foreign country, and under a trying climate, he is very 
even in the most awful positions. | help ess. His officers must see to everything, and do everything for him. 

** We had yet another danger to guard against—that from fire. All the = hme a a — at a — to reach . pen te al a . oan 
batteries were very inflammable, from their peculiar formation, and several li a i ————— shelte, ; a aoe — — 1out f on 
times took fire from the discharge of our own guns. Of course, it was the | ow aoe proper & =o ; het ii - aaa not a en aa 
engineer’s duty, when this took place, to jump on the parapet, or stand in ee ps Pcs t - = jut wat 6 th co _ oe - Leng , . “af * a 
the embrasures, and put it out, for which purpose we had chetties of water Seat meet . pk ge jae from : € _ . . ae eS, if thi ~ Pee 
kept ready filled. I had to do this six or eight times; and there was a . y< Ttieel - es a le, +. will march at ¢ oh ag = a ble, Sf 
strange kind of excitement about it, as you knew that every musket within | * raf tis the I; ‘te ; ee’ E ae i: eid’ de. with a hi nT secrete 
range was turned on you at the time, which quite took away any fear, =— to save t e lives of the Europeans; and do without hm I maintain 
though it made one very glad to jump down again on to the platform. we cannot. 

JOHN BROWN’S GENUINE AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


‘* So the day wore on. The heat was very great, but the excitement of 

the scene almost prevented its being felt. ‘The men’s dinner and beer came = 

into the batteries, and were heartily enjoyed; and, in the evening, sundry | Ir is idle to suppose that adventures alone constitute the adven- 

scared figures in white came running into the place, one by one, and proved | turer. Character makes the man, not condition or circumstances. 
* A Year's oy be India, from March 1857 to March 1858, By Julius * Sixty Years’ Gleanings from Life’s Harvest. A Genuine Autobiography. By 


Medley, a ngal Engineers, and Garrison Engineer of Lucknow. | John Brown, Proprietor of the University Billiard-room:. Published by Palmer, 
Wide Plans the Military Operations, Published by Thacker and Co. ' Cambridge, and Willis and Sotheran, London, 


‘* Officers sat down under the trees until their tents should be pitched, 
and the breakfast, which was brought on in doolies or on mules, or by 
horse and cart, being quickly spread in the shade, we used to enjoy our 
pieniec amazingly, and, reclining on the grass with pipes in mouths, felt a 
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Tenterden emerged from a humbler state of life, and sprang from 
a family inferior in an heraldic sense to Canning; but the Chief 
Justice never could be termed an adventurer in any part of his 
career, while the politician remained one pretty well to the last. 
Even when men live the same sort of life, and go through the 
same kind of adventures, the mass will remain sluggish, uncon- 
scious, obscure; it is only your “ rara avis, nigroque simillima 
eygno” that rises to the dignity of an adventurer. _Por example, 
hundreds, nay thousands, have lived lives very like our friend 
John Brown. He intimates, that as a boy he had “ a headstrong 
determined will” of his own, and mischievous to boot; but all 
that is surely no peculiar distinction. When he was about ten 
years old, his father, a respectable butcher of Cambridge, died ; 
his uncle neglected and mismanaged the business, which soon 
failed ; and John Brown was compelled to become a drover’s boy. 
In this oceupation he had troubles enough from weather, work, 
long vigils, and long fasts; but such things belong to the voca- 
tion. Subsequently apprenticed to a knight of St. Crispin, John 
quarrelled with his master and his master’s better half, insulted 
the lady, assaulted the snob, when the latter was about to admi- 
nister strap oil, was committed in consequence to durance vile, 
and finally had his indentures cancelled, his ‘ hypocritical 
tyrant” being compelled to return the premium. Once free, John 
Brown, like many others, determined to start for London, and 
seek his fortune. His skill as a craftsman was not much, as may 
be supposed, and he had difficulties to struggle with; but, boy as 
he was, he was advancing in his trade, when a “ strike” came 
and marred his prospects. The evils flowing from strikes have 
often been j mal ra and by no one with more graphic vigour 
than by Miss Martineau in one of her tales illustrative of political 
economy. Still our author’s description of the growing privations 
and gradual parting with everything that attended the compelled 
cessation of work, is not without power. Here is the last day of 
it, so far as he was concerned, 

‘** The tenth week of this siege had terminated, and we appeared no nearer 
our end; the wretchedness by which I was surrounded became intolerable ; 
I resolved to pack up my all and go elsewhere. I felt reckless; all my 
little store was exhausted but a couple of shirts; so putting my tools to- 
gether and wrapping them in my apron, I took leave of my old friend with 
a sorrowful heart. : 
which way I went, The amount of my worldly riches was tenpence-half- 
penny. Ina state of almost stupor, 1 wandered as far as Oxford Street, and 
there stood gazing at the shops and carriages, and the weli-dressed people 
as oer epee by. Then again, without any definite popes, I strolled 
along till I had got clear of London, and found myself on the open road. 
As it mattered not whither I bent my steps, I now walked on as far as 
Brentford. Here I put down my bundle on a seat outside a public-house, 
called for a pint of porter, and, with a two-penny twist from the nearest 
baker's shop, and made a modest dinner. When I had finished, I requested 
the landlady to allow me to leave my bundle while I went round the town 
to seek work. After ken | such few shops as there were to no purpose, I 
returned for my bundle and retraced my steps to London. 

** I was by this time tired, so went into the park, stretched myself under 
some trees, and fell asleep. When I awoke the sun was fast declining ; my 


senses reeled as I again commenced creeping along pressed by hunger, and | 


with only sixpence in my pocket. I found myself at last in Saint Giles’s, 
where entering a low-looking tavern, I asked for three-pennyworth of 
bread and cheese and a pint of porter: with which I was served, receiving 
one halfpenny in change. My last sixpence was now gone, and I felt 
bankrupt both in purse and mind, 

“ Whilst I sat thinking over my forlorn and destitute position, a smart 
looking sergeant entered, who soon began to talk about the war; and, 
amongst other fine things, said—‘ what a chance there was just then in the 
army for young men with a little education, as they were sure of promotion.’ 
He talked on in this strain until my weak imagination was wrought up to 
the proper pitch.” 

The sequel may be divined. Like many thousands every year 
John Brown enlisted, and like some every year he shortly deserted. 
And now the buoyant spirits, the readiness of resource, the 
promptness which turns hand or tongue to instant use, and the 
resolution to push a way in spite of obstacles, that distinguish 
the adventurer, appear in our hero and divide him from the mass. 
On his road he fell in with a company of strollers, got into con- 
versation, and readily enlisted in the company, performing 
throughout the season with unbounded applause. When the 
cireuit, and the manager’s supper which closed it, was over, John 
Brown having nowhere in particular to go to, went with a 
theatrical friend on board the tender, and volunteered for the na- 
val service. His career as a seaman is about the worst part of the 
book. Although in time of war, his martial experience proceeded 
no further than chasing an American privateer which got away ; 
of daily life on ship-board we have had many descriptions within 
the last thirty years, and most of them better than Mr. Brown’s ; 
his main topic 1s the severe flogging practised in the navy nearly 
half a century ago, an evil long since checked in practice, and 
pretty well exhausted as a theme before the public mind was 
stimulated enough to insist on improvement. The reasoning, how- 
ever, is not the worst part. The stories by which Mr. Brown at- 
tempts to illustrate his arguments, may be substantially true ; but 
they have a mawkish tone and a romantic air which raises a doubt 
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I walked moodily along, without thinking or caring | 
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knowledge of which game he had picked up in the course of his 
knocking about the world. 

Hazlitt held that the wine of a player’s biography was durng 
the period he had none to drink. As soon as he succeeded on the 
‘* London boards”’ and became respectable, nothing was left but lees 
to the reader of his life. The same may be said of most biographies. 
It is only struggles, either with the world or internally that 
excite a reader; as soon as the hero settles down to the comfort- 
able, he ceases to be heroie. Such is the case with Sixty Years’ 
Gleanings from Life's Harvest—Mr. Brown was born in 1796, 
There is something titillating in the genial self-estimation of the 
man; in the bona-fide pone for instance that his advancing 
prosperity in the billiard-marking line, his travelling ‘ first class ’ 
trom Cambridge to Manchester to visit the exhibition, and the 
nature of his accommodation in the town of smoke, are of conse- 
quence to the world, But such interest as the book possesses is 
with the difficulties of his earlier life and the distinct if prosaic 
glimpses we get of the characters and modes of living of the pro- 
fessors of St. Crispin, varying from men who want nothing it 
would seem but better fortune to render them conspicuous as well 
as useful members of society, down to the most drunken sots ima- 
ginable. These artizan sketches bring out another feature, in the 
mechanical skill required in humble trades, the presence of which 
all consumers pass over, though they would soon discover its 
absence. All this, however, has scarcely the readable attraction 
| of hardship and struggle ; such as this picture of a young drover’s 
life in the Cambridge flats half a century ago, when the fens 
were not so well drained. 

‘“* The duties connected with this our new oceupation were very laborious 
and fatiguing. The stock-market being held at St. Ives, a distance of thir- 
teen miles from Cambridge, we had to rise at three o’clock on Monday 
morning to be there, ready to mark the sheep purchased by the butchers, 
some with red-ochre and others with tar; as each person had a peeuliar 
mark by which his ey | were known. After having done this, we took 
them from the pens and drove them to a paddock outside the town, lot after 
| lot, until we had collected the entire drove. Occasionally, when the waters 
were out, we had to take them a considerable distance in boats; which was 
attended with great risk and trouble, as the sheep would sometimes jump into 
the water, although it is a thing they are not very fond of, When this 
happened, we had to follow and lead them through, till we arrived on the 
high read. After completing this part of the business, which took up our 
time till twelve o’clock, we started with the drove, amounting to three or 
four hundred, more or leas; for I cannot now remember the average num- 
ber. Saturated with water above the waist I have often toiled along the 
dreary road at the rate of less than two miles an hour; not a house was to 
be met with on many parts of the journey; and frequently we did not 
reach our destination till nine o'clock at might, perfectly benumbed with 
cold. Then, after securing our charge in a spacious place boarded round 
for the purpose, we had to walk nearly two miles to our own home, weary 
and jaded almost beyond nature’s bearing ; having been eighteen hours em- 
ployed in the most miserable and sickening work that either boy or man 
was ever engaged in. Our usual supper was a mess of boiled milk; this 
was soon despatched; then, after having our feet washed in warm water, 
we retired to rest, requiring neither rocking nor opiates to win soft sleep to 
our spent frames. Although on these occasions we were allowed to sleep 
till nine the next morning, that morn always arrived too soon, 

** The next day our first business was to draw off the sheep belonging to 
the different butchers in the town, and to sendthem in separate lots to their 
destinations ; then to drive small lots to different villages two or three miles 
round, and on Wednesday or Thursday to Saffron Waldon, a distance of 
fifteen miles. This was another crawling or tedious day’s work. But if 

this was miserable drudgery in the winter, it was ten times worse in the 
hot summer months, when we toiled beneath a burning sun, choked with 
dust, and not a drop of water on the road for ten miles; the poor sheep 
lying down in agony, panting for their lives, Such as were unable to tra- 
vel we were compelled to leave by the roadside, to be taken up by the 
butchers in their carts as they returned from market ; others of a lighter 
| breed would run into the young wheats, causing us and our dogs incessant 
| trouble. Of all the vexatious things I ever met with, this was the very 
worst. Those racer-bred southdowns would leap over our heads like deer, 
and sometimes hit us on the face and lay us sprawling on our backs. If one 
bolts the rest are sure to follow, jumping one after the other like boys play- 
ing at leap-frog. How often I have cried over this heart-breakin Pak! 
What added to our misery was the unfeelingness of the farmers, who fre- 
quently beat us for not keeping the sheep off the corn; which was an im- 
possibility, as at this time the land lay open, the Inclosure Act not having 
yet come into operation.” ; 

It is, or was a theatrical maxim, that a man who had “once 
rubbed his back against a scene” was bitten for life. In some 
sense this was true of John Brown. Fortune did not always favour 
him ; but he appears to have lost no opportunity to “ strut and 
fret his hour upon the stage.” At Cambridge he belonged to the 
Garrick club, and ot | appeared with amateurs, sometimes 
with the “professionals.” Of their —- he has preserved some 
“ good stories” of which this of a ‘‘ hand to mouth” man named 
Tempany is the best. 

“* T.’s favorite réle was ‘Pangloss’ in the Heir-ai-Law ; and on a cer- 
tain occasion when dressing for this part, (an operation which he had, as 
usual, deferred until the last moment,) the indispensable black silk stock- 
ings of the ‘LL.D. and A.S.8.’ were nowhere to be found. ‘No time to 
lose,’ quoth Andrew, ‘too late to send anywhere ; must paint these ! Here 
you sir, fetch that bucket here—take up the brush, and lay on!’ But the 
black paint would not take kindly to the white cotton ‘continuations,’ The 
case was obviously hopeless ; ‘ Pangloss’ would never have been fit to ap- 











in the mind, not as to the mere facts of flogging, but to the halo | 
thrown over the persons flogged. | 

However, all things come to an end ; and our hero’s career as a 
mariner amongst them, When paid off he had upwards of twenty 
pounds in his pocket. A portion of this money he devoted to im- 
provement in his craft ‘‘determined to be the first workman in 
the world.” He succeeded so far as to be certain of employment, 


when it was to be had ; married ; after various struggles set up in 


pear that night, but for the intervention of a master-stroke. Andrew's 
genius was however equal to the emergency. ‘ Take ‘em off altogether,’ 
was his decision, and paint me!’ Painted he was accordingly, from the 
knees downward ; and, as his legs were ever and anon ‘touched up during 
the evening, I am not aware that this cool expedient ever became patent to 
the public.” 

Our extracts will give an idea of the better matters of this 
book ; and of the more trivial or common parts it may be said 
that the author’s amusing self-confidence renders them readable. 
At the same time an autobiography of this kind is only ‘ very well 





business at hi 


then 





ative place, Cambridge ; first as a shoemaker, 
and finally as a billiard-room keeper, some 


as a publican, 





once ina way.” We should be sorry if Mr. Brown were to be 
come a literary exemplar. 
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DR. GUTHRIE’S DISCOURSES ON “ INHERITANCE.” — 
PROFESSOR BLUNT’S PLAIN SERMONS.* 
Ir Dr. Guthrie’s Discourses have not the human character, and 
variety of worldly matter and illustrations that distinguished 
‘« The City, its Sins and Sorrows,” they equally well exhibit the 
preacher’s pulpit characteristics, perhaps better. Dr. Guthrie is 
undoubtedly a theologian of Calvin’s school; but theology in a 
scientific sense is not his forte. Neither, we think, is doctrine in 
a very elaborate degree. Of course both these things appear in 
his sermons, and, in fact, form the basis of the present series, but 
only as a starting-point, so to speak. His propositions, whether 
theological, doctrinal, or logical, are a sort of text, to be illus- 
trated and enforced ; just as in the volume before us St. Paul’s 
words to the Colossians, ‘‘ the inheritance of the Saints’”’ is the 





theme, the interpretation of ‘ inheritance” being the key-note. | 


Heaven and the way to get there is the question of the discourses ; 
and the preacher answers, by inheritance ; which at once, in his 
interpretation, shuts out the idea of good works. 

“*Volumes of theology have been written, and long controversies have 
waxed hot, about the question—whether heaven is or is not, in part, the 
reward of our own good works? Now it appears to me that there is one 
word in my text, whose voice authoritatively and summarily settles that 


matter; and would have always settled it, had not men’s hearts been fired | 


with angry passions, and their ears confused with the din of battle. That word 
is—inheritance. What is inheritance ? The pay of a soldier is not inheritance ; 
neither are the fees of a lawyer or of a physician; nor the gains of trade, nor 
the wages of labour. Rewards of toil or skill, these are earned by the hands 
that receive them. What is inherited, on the other hand, may be the pro- 
perty of a new-born babe ; and so you may see the coronet, which was won 
sy the stout arm of valour, and first blazoned on a battered shield, standing 
above the cradle of a wailing infant. True, the ample estate, the noble 
rank, the hereditary honours were won. But they that won them are long 
dead—‘ their swords are rust, their bodies dust’; and underneath tattered 
banners, once borne before them in bloody fight, but now hung high in the 
house of God, the grim old barons sleep in their marble tombs. The rewards 
of their prowess and patriotism have desended to their successors; who, 
holding these, enjoy honours and estates, which we do not grudge them, but 
which their wealth never bought, and their courage never won. 

“Thus the saints hold heaven. In the terms of a court of law, it is theirs, 
not by conquest, but by heritage.” 


This idea is pursued throughout, directly in the outset, more | 


indirectly as the preacher handies seemingly remoter topics. 
Throughout the twenty sermons of which the book consists, the 
Calvinistic theory is continually welling up, not always re- 
cognizable in form, but ever present in the idea, that man of him- 
self can acquire nothing, he can only inherit by grace; and that 
God and his Son are beyond all and above all, not merely in the 
metaphysical sense with which every one regards the attributes 
of the Deity ; butin the purely Calvinistic meaning attached to the 
inherent corruption of man, and the utter impossibility of his 
deserving favour by the “filthy rag of works.” But whether 
jaying his foundation, or dealing with the Power of Darkness, 
the Kingdom of Christ, Redemption, Christ the Redeemer, or 
other subjects that Calvinistically considered, bear on man and 
heaven, it is less the scientific exposition of theology, or the 
logical enforcement of doctrine, that forms the essential charac- 
teristic of Dr. Guthrie as a preacher than impression by means 
of illustration. It would hardly be exaggeration to say that his 
positions are chosen for the sake’of the illustrations they furnish, 
and that his logie is less shown in strict ratiocination than in se- 
lecting thoughts or images which enforce his positions by those 
illustrations. Thus after having established predestination by 
the image of a worldly inheritance, as we have seen, and shown 
from instances of legal decisions, how persons succeed un- 
expectedly to property through remote relations, the preacher 
proceeds to lay down the position that Christians must be pre- 
pared for their heavenly inheritance or they will not enjoy it 
when they attain it, any more than a peasant unexpectedly suc- 
ceeding to a peerage will find his new position contribute to his 
comfort. The idea that the wicked would find themselves out of 


their place in heaven, is by no means new in theology; but it | 
| 


is forcibly impressed by the illustration of Dr. Guthrie. 

“To a man stone-deaf, what the boldest blast of trumpet, the roll of 
drums, stirring the soldier’s soul to deeds of daring valour, or the finest 
music that ever fell on charmed ear, and seemed to bear the spirit on its 
waves of sound up to the gates of heaven? Or, what, to one stone-blind, a 
scene to which beauty has lent its charms, and sublimity its grandeur,—the 
valley clad in a many-coloured robe of flowers, the gleaming leke, the flash- 
ing cascade, the foaming torrent, the dark climbing forest, the brave trees 
that cling to the frowning crags, the rocky ;pinnacles, and, high over all, 
hoary winter looking down on summer from her throne on the Alps’ un- 
trodden snows? Just what heaven would be to man with his ruined nature, 
his low passions, and his dark guilty conscience. Incapable of appreciating 
its holy beauties, of enjoying its holy a iness, he would find nothing 
there to delight his senses. How he would wonder in what its pleasures 
lay; and, supposing him once there, were there a place of safety out of it, 
how he would hag to be away, and keep his eye on the gate to watch its 
opening, and escape as from a doleful prison, Such an inheritance were to 
such a man like the gift of a noble library to a plumed, painted savage. As 
ignorant of letters, he stalked from hall to hall amid the wisdom of bygone 
ages, and rolled his restless eyes over the unappreciated treasures, how he 
would sigh to be back to his native forests, where he might sit among his 
tribe at the council-fire, or raise his war-whoop, or hunt down the deer. 
People talk strangely of going to heaven when they die; but what gratiti- 
cation could it possibly afford a man whose enjoyments are of a sensuous or 


| well as he can, 


sensual nature, whose only pleasure lies in the acquisition of worldly ob- | 


ects, or the gratification of brutal appetites? You hope to go to heaven! 

hope you will. But, unless your heart is sanctified and renewed, what 
were heaven to you? an abhorrent vacuum. The day that took you there 
would end all enjoyment, and throw you, a castaway, upon a solitude more 

* Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. WUlustrated in a Series of Discourses 
from the Colossians. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Author of * Picas for Ragged 
Schools,” &c. Published by Black, Edinburgh. 

Plain Sermons preached to a Country Congregation. By the Reverend J.J. 
Blunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Published by Murray. 








| on the score of taste. 


lonely than a desert island. Neither angels nor saints would seek your 
company, nor would you seek theirs. Unable to join in their hallowed em- 
ployments, to sympathize with, or even to understand their holy joys, you 
would feel more desolate in heaven than we have done in the heart ofa 
great city, without one friend, jostled by crowds, but crowds who spoke a 
language we did not understand, and were aliens alike in dress and man- 
ners, in language, blood, and faith. 

‘It is the curse of vice, that, where its desires outlive the power of gra- 
tification, or are denied the opportunity of indulgence, they become a pun- 
ishment and a torment. Denied all opportunity of indulgence, what would 
a drunkard do in heaven? Ora glutton? Or a voluptuary? Or an ambi- 
tious man? Ora worldling? one whose soul lies buried in a —_ of gold > 
Or, she, who, neglecting quite as much the noble purposes of her being, 
flits, life through, a painted butterfly, from flower to flower of pleasure, and 
wastes the day of grace in the idolatry and adornment of a form which 
death shall change into utter loathsomeness, and the grave into a heap of 
dust? These would hear no sounds of ecstacy, would see no brightness, 
would smell no epee in paradise. But, weeping and wringing their 
hands, they would wander up and down the golden streets to bewail their 
death, crying, ‘The days have come in which we have no pleasure in them.’ 
On that eternal Sabbath, from which nor fields, nor news, nor business 
would afford escape, what would they do, who hear no music in church bells, 
and say of holy services, ‘ When will they be over?’ Oh, the slow, weary 
march of the hours of never-ending Sabbath devotions! Oh, ‘the painful 
glare of a never-setting Sabbath sun! Than go down to hell, than perish 
in the coming storm, they would turn their prow to heaven; but only as 
the last refuge of a sinking bark, a safe, it may be, but yet a friendless 
shore. Unlike the happy swallows which David envied, thy altar, O God, 
is the very last spot where many would choose to build their nests.” 

This, and passages like this, may not be free from theological 
question; and a severe criticism might perhaps raise objections 
But if not the highest kind of Christian 
eloquence, it is powerful preaching. There is a wide range 
of knowledge from which to draw variety of images; there is a 
fertile fancy to combine and a vigorous mind to enforce them ; 
while there is a style so forcible and a diction so well arranged, 
that except in some few places, where management or delicacy is 
requisite to uvoid the flat or ludicrous, the composition actually 
delivers itself. Dr, Guthrie’s is the perfection of strong pulpit 
rhetoric. He equals the very highest platform oratory without its 
obvious artifice, its rather tedious iteration, and its mannerism. 
Neither is his style likely to suffer by much imitation, for it does 
not depend upon common fluency and mere knack, but demands 
even for imitation acquirements and qualities of mind akin to his 
own. How far it is the best adapted for really Christian discourse 
is another matter. 


The late Professor Blunt’s Plain Sermons preached to a Coun- 
try Congregation, form as striking and curious a contrast to Dr. 
Guthrie’s volume as well can be. In fact they distinetly illustrate 
the difference between the pulpit oratory of the Scottish and 
English churches, Dr. Guthrie may top the generality of Pres- 
byterian preachers; Mr. blunt may not quite reach the highest 
order of English divines, either as regards solid learning or vivid 
eloquence (though the kind of congregation to which these “ Plain 
Sermons” were addressed, must be borne in mind.) But they are 
both types of their respective churches. In the Scotchman we have 
a palpable reliance upon telling points ; a laboured effort, (though 
the idea of labour is almost lost in habit) to produce religious ef- 
fects through intellectual admiration, and possibly fear. The 
Englishman is more quiet in his appeals, more measured in his 
manner and style, and though the Scotch city divine may not reason 
more than the English country clergyman, yet his reasonings, 
when we get them, are of a different kind, They take a more 
scholastic form—are harder as it were, than the quiet appeals of 
the parish pastor to the experience and common sense of his coun- 
try congregation. As a question of rhetorical composition, there 
is no comparison between the two volumes, any more than there is 
between the telling effect whether for pulpit or room delivery, 
although Mr. Blunt has a close style with a quiet strength. But 
for individual edification or tamaily reading, the country clergy- 
man’s plain composition would probably be the most suitable. 
Dr, Guthrie’s style is more fitted for ‘intellectual ” people who 
go to a church pretty much as to a theatre, not be it said as to a 
mere assembly, but to an intellectual and critical entertainment, 
or to the perfervidum ingenium which looks at religion as a 
something to stand by and fight about, than for the humble- 
minded Christian intent upon learning and doing his duty as 
Nay, we are not sure but that Doctor Guthrie 
might tire the intellectually or pugnaciously religious sooner than 
the mere placid flow of Mr, Blunt— 

“ That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring, 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing. 
So when the Sun’s broad beam, has tir’d the sight, 
All mild ascends the moon's more sober light.” 

The “ Plain Sermons” have not the unity that arises from one 
theme being made the subject of a series of discourses, however 
discursively that subject may be handled. Still there is a frequent 
continuity. The first half dozen sermons or more, are really on 
the nature of sin, though it is only the first sermon which is no- 
minally and directly so. All in the volume for the most part have 
this feature in common ; that they treat of the various duties of 
life, giving greater prominence toduty, than to theological doctrines 
though not to faith. The resemblance between the two volumes 
is quite as curious, theugh not so obvious as the differences. Dr. 
Johnson remarked that it was singular to observe the correspond- 


| ence between the various Christian churches from the Calvinist to 


the Papal. In the great essential of justification by the atone- 
ment, no doubt all Trinitarian Churches agree; but their corres- 
pondence is by no means close in many other matters, especially 
as regards discipline and clerical claims. Perhaps it is true that 
churches do not really differ in doctrine, so much as in the im- 
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_ aman (the God in Man); and having lived as a man for the term I 
Now, why should our Lord | 
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rtance or prominence they assign to certain doctrines. It is 
robable that Dr. Guthrie and Professor Blunt hold the same 
views on justification, works, and sin; yet in treating of them 
they would present widely different results. We have heard 
Dr, Guthrie on works as illustrated by inheritance, and there is a 
passageon “Christ as ax e.rample,” in which he really pooh poohs the 
notion. Professor Blunt treats the last theme with as much assent 
to the atonement as a sole reliance; but he assigns far more pro- 
minence to Christ as an example of living. 

‘‘ Had the passion on the Cross been all that was wanted of Jesus to se- 
cure pardon to the world, and, ‘iat undergone, man had received the favour 
of God subject to no conditions at all, what more was needed than for the 
Son of God to take flesh for a very short season, appear like a vision to the 
world, die the death, and ger the gifts for men. Yet, on the contrary, 
He remained upon earth thirty whole years and upwards. He stood in all 
the various relations in which man usually stands to man during all that 
time. He knew what it was to be a child, to bea youth, tobe aman. He 
knew what it was to be a son, to be a brother, to be a subject. He knew 
what it was to labour for a living, to have friends and foes amongst those 
about Him, to be a servant, to be a master. In short, he was in all respects 
lave 
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said, asa man He surrendered up Ilis life. 
have passed through this long and painful, and humiliating state for so 
many years, had nothing been wanting to the scheme of Redemption save 
His Cross and Passion only? ‘There would have been no need that He 
should have suffered so much in detail for this ; but the reason why He con- 
descended to this protracted existence upon earth can be accounted for in no 
other way, as appears to me, than upon the principle that His own //fe was 
to serve as an example for the lives of His followers, just as assuredly as 
His death was to procure a ransom for such as rejected not the terms. He 
submitted to be a child, that he might be an example to children—to be a 
son, that sons and daughters might see in Him a mark for themselves to aim 
at—to be a /adourer, that labourers might learn of Him—to be a master 
and a servant, that masters and servants might have in Him one by whom 
to guide and govern their own conduct in these situations. He sustained 
sorrow and sadness, that the sad and sorrowful might ‘ behold the man’! 
and do like him. He submitted to temptation, that we might be taught 
of him to be tempted and not to fall. ‘To discharge all this was manifestly 
the reason why He allowed Himself to abide in the flesh so long as He did, 
and endure the trials so many as Le did. * ad ° © 

“Tf, therefore, a hard-hearted, undutiful son or daughter turns to me 
and says, ‘I 5 to be saved by my faith in the virtue of Christ’s Death to 
save sinners,’ I reply, You do well to look to the Death of Jesus for pardon 
—but you do ill not to look to His Life fora gauge. N 
find, was not a hard-hearted or undutiful Son, but ‘ was subject,’ we read, 
to Joseph and Mary. You have no right to apply to yourself ILis Cross and 
refuse his character, ° * * * * 

“Ifa man atease in his possessions shuts up his compassion from the 
poor; grinds, oppresses, or only neglects them ; and tells me that he trusts 
to have his sin (whatever of this kind I may remind him of) forgiven, by 
reason of Christ having shed His blood for Him and his faith in it; I make 
answer to such aman; Je your faith this, and herein, and in nothing else 
be your confidence—but be it your business too to observe that Jesus kept 
not His powers to Himself. He did not shut up His compassion from the 
poor—but taught them, and fed them, and comforted them, and passed 
years in working miracles for their good, body and soul; healing the sick 
among them, casting out devils, making the blind among them to see, and 
the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak, and the lame to walk. Why do 
you take unto yourself Christ Jesus partial/y—see Him in His suffering, but 
never see Him in His example—view Him in His death, shut your eyes to 
Him in His living.” ‘ ‘ 

DR. DASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE.* 

TuEse Popular Tales, selected and translated from the “ Norske 
Folkeeventyr”’ of M.M. Asbjérnsen and Moe, have a more learned 
and elaborate introduction than usually heralds fairy or popular 
stories, at all events in this country. ‘The views and information 
may not be original, though they are to a great extent new in Eng- 
gland; the opinions, whether ethnological or critical, may not 
always be sound, or at least not received by everybody. The 
reader, however, is carried to the great central plain of Asia, 
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Now He, you will | 


| hung it over the fire. 


“now commonly called Iran,” as to the cradle of the Hin- | 


doo, and the more important European races—Greek, Roman, 
Teutonic, and Scandinavian. He accompanies their respective 
emigrations, he is told that their languages all originate from the 
Sanscrit ; and further, that all popular tales, whether of the nur- 
sery, or of a somewhat more ot anced kind, also originate from 


the East, or at least Eastern races in an early stage of their pro- | 
| there and saw the cow hanging in such an ugly place, she ran up and cut 


gress. The discrepancy traced in different popular stories arises 
either from changes wrought by lapse of time, the engrafting of 
national characteristics on the originals,—as physical features, 
animals, and even superstitions, or the imagined’ improvements, 
and even reproduction effected by writers, as soon as the ex- 
tension of learning had called up the race of literary men. Hence 
Dr. Webbe Dasent is inclined, with the usual zeal of philological 
critics, to trace a particular origin where we can only see a com- 
mon idea, The ignorant longing for all things vulgarly desirable 
without earning them, is too general to the human mind to have 
a sole expression in “‘ Fortunatus’s wishing-cap.” Many of the 
tales, however, are clearly from some common origin, though mo- 
Gified in their persons and incidents, or altered in their cireum- 
stances, 

_ This fact forms one of the most interesting features of the forty- 
six tales which Dr, Dasent has translated. There is a curious in- 
terest in tracing the likeness to similar tales which have appeared 
to us in nursery, French, German, or other national forms, and 
are here modified by northern nature, both outward and in man’s 
characteristics. There is throughout the stories a singular sim- 
plicity, and an ignorance amounting to childishness, on which we 
cannot but think the interpolations of a much later age are some- 
times engrafted. We hear of hundreds of dollars in a state of 
Society which knew as little we imagine of that coin, as Beau 

* Popular Tales from the Norse. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. With an 


tutroductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. Published by 
Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. ' 





Brummel knew of a penny. We see, moreover, a charming in- 
consistency ; a hero with his pockets stored with money is at a loss 
for clothes to appear in, and is oe pre to gain his garments by 
fairy aid. With this simplicity and credulity there is a primeval 
vigour of invention, We cannot, however, rate the genius or 
the art of these tales very high. Like many other tales of a 
similar kind, they have great value as pictures of the human 
mind, and of literature in a very early form; perhaps from their 
primitive age these storieshave more value. But though Dr. Da- 
sent rather sneers at classicality, we cannot prefer young, vigor- 
ous, but everyday nature, to instructive art and lofty genius, 
What purpose the stories have is accidental ; or where they seem 
to aim at a lesson it is often not felicitously impressed. There is 
a want of continuity in the action, and though there are miracles 
enough, they are not exactly “ speciosa miracula.” ‘The nearest 
resemblance they have to classicality is in a certain unsophisti- 
cated idea of morality. However, they have the interest ma 
spoken of, and are readable always, often laughable. There may 
be exaggeration (which is allowable in satire) in the story of the 
man who undertook to mind the house, but there is fun, anda 
moral, 

* Once on a time there was a man, so surly and cross, he never thought 
his wife did anything right in the house. So, one evening, in hay-making 
time, he came home, scolding and swearing, and showing his teeth, an 
making a dust. 

*** Dear love, don’t be so angry ; there’s a good man,’ said his goody; 
‘ tomorrow let’s change our work. I'll go out with the mowers and mow, 
and you shall mind the house at home.’ 

“Yes! the husband thought that would do very well. 
willing, he said. 

‘*Soearly next morning, his goody took a scythe over her neck, and went 
out into the hay-ticld with the mowers, and began to mow; but the man 
wus to mind the house, and do the work at home, 

** First of all, he wanted to churn the butter; but when he had churned 
a while, he got thirsty, and went down to the cellar to tap a barrel of ale. 
So, just when he had knocked in the bung, and was putting the tap into the 
cask, he heard overhead the pig come into the kitchen. ‘Then off he ran up 
the cellar steps, with the tap in his hand, as fast as he could, to look after 
the pig lest it should upset the churn ; but when he got up, and saw the 
pig had already knocked the churn over, and stood there, routing and 
grunting amongst the cream which was running all over the floor, he got so 
wild with rage that he quite forget the ale-barrel, and ran at the pig as 
hard as he could, He caught it, too, just as it ran out of doors, a gave 
it such a kick, that piggy lay for dead on the spot. Then all at once he re- 
membered he had the tap in his hand; but when he got down to the 
cellar, every drop of ale had run out of the cask. 

‘Then he went into the dairy and found enough cream left to fill the 
churn again, andso he began to churn, for butter they must have at dinner, 
When he had churned a bit, he remembered that their milking cow was still 
shut up in the byre, and liad’nt had a bit to eat or a drop to drink all the 
morning, though the sun was high. Then all at once he thought ’twas too 
far to take her down to the meadow, so he'd just get her up on the house 
top—for the house, you must know, was thatched with sods, and a tine crop 
of grass was growing there. Now their house lay close up against a steep 
down, and he thought if he laid a plank across to the thatch at the back he'd 
easily get the cow up. 

‘Rut still he couldn’t leave the churn, for there was his little babe 
crawling about on the tloor, and ‘ if I leave it,’ he thought, ‘ the child is safe 
to upset it.’ So he took the churn on his back, and went out with it; but 
then he thought he’d better first water the cow before he turned her out on 
the thatch; so he took up a bucket to draw water out of the well; but, as 
he stooped down at the well’s brink, all the cream ran out of the churn over 
his shoulders, and so down into the well. 

‘* Now it was near dinner-time, and he hadn’t even got the butter yet; 
so he thought he'd best boil the porridge, and tilled the pot with water, and 
When he had done that, he thought the cow might 
perhaps fall off the thatch and break her legs or her neck. So he got up on 
the house to tie her up. One end of the rope he made fast to the cow’s neck, 
and the other he slipped down the chimuey and tied round his own thigh ; 
and he had to make haste, for the water now began to boil in the pot, and 
he had still to grind the oatmeal. 

«So he began to grind away; but while he was hard at it, down fell the 
cow off the house-top after all, and as she fell, she dragged the man up the 
chimney by the rope. There he stuck fust; and as for the cow, she hung 
half way down the wall, swinging between heaven and earth, for she could 
neither get down nor up. 

‘** And now the goody had waited seven lengths and seven breadths for her 
husband to come and call them home to dinner ; but never a call they had, At 
last she thought she’d waited long enough, and went home. But when she got 


He was quite 


the rope in two with her scythe. But as she did this, down came her hus- 
band out of the chimney ; and so when his old dame came inside the kitehen, 
there she found him standing on his head in the porridge pot.” 
DR, DORAN’S NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS.* 

In his previous publications Dr. Doran has avoided the form of 
fiction. In New Pictures and Old Panels he frequently, if not 
continually, adopts it in a modified degree. The ideal scheme of 
the book seems to have been that not unusual kind of framework, 
where an assembly of friends discuss questions and tell stories. 
But either from the idea not being completely developed at start- 
ing, or the first sketch not well permitting the necessary introduc- 
tion, there is often uncertainty and awkwardness in the employ- 
ment of the framework. The reader does not identify himself 
with the interlocutors ; indeed, scarcely knows them. Their 
appearance is sometimes impeding, always artificial ; we feel that 
they are there to answer a purpose, and do not always answer it 
well, 

A series of sketches, tales, and biographies, constitute the mat- 
ter of the book. These are founded, as it were, on pictures real 
or imaginary, which one of the assembly mostly exhibits, and ac- 
companies it with some story; a portrait generally giving rise to 
a biographical sketch, while a group piece produces a tale. This, 
however, is by no means always the case; indeed the pictures are 

* New Pictures and Old Panels. By Dr. Doran. Author of ‘* Table Traits and 
Something on Them,” “ Monarehs retired from Business,” &c, Published by Bent- 
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framework, are not very skilfully managed. The most elaborate 
of the whole is a succession of scenes, in which Dr. Dodd, who 
was hanged for forgery, his wife, Wesley, Goldsmith, Mrs. Bel- 
lamy the actress, and other persons of the -day, take a part, in 
order to display their respective qualities as they appear to Dr. 
Doran. But the ‘ Picture in Three Panels,” as it is called, 
hardly affords a subject for the pencil, unless it be when Dodd, 
his wife, and her maid, are taking, or about to take, something 


in their tea, or where Wesley’s wife is jealous of Mrs. Bellamy. | 


The “ Picture of England a Century Ago,” consisting of striking 
incidents from The Gentleman’s Magazine, with an intimation of 
contemporary morals as deduced from some ethical articles, can 
obviously furnish nothing for the painter. It is introduced by 
one of the interlocutors, desiring to test the accuracy of the 
“ Three Panels,” as well he might: not only in relation to some 
of the incidents and the chronology of Dodd’s life, but his charaec- 
ter. The fashionable divine was a loose and extravagant man 
enough, but not quite so bad as Dr. Doran paints him; nor, in- | 
deed, could a man’s physical and intellectual powers support such 
continued interchange of debauchery and exertion as our prose 
dramatist describes. The “ Portrait of a Lady” is more appro- | 
priate; it leads to a biography of Marie Lucille. New Pictures | 
and Old Panels, however, is a mere phrase ; the book is a series | 
of articles, for the most part illustrative of manners and men, in | 
which gossip, anecdotes, and traits of character, constitute the | 
leading matter, Those papers are the best in which the author | 
proceeds directly to his task and follows his authorities, if he 
eolours and improves them. When he attempts the dramatic, he | 
only reaches the theatrical. 

he two best chapters in the book relate to the artist family of | 
Vanloo, and two other artists in different lines—Farinelli and | 
Madame de Pompadour. Both papers are critical in art, anecdoti- | 
eal as to manners and character, and have touches of moral re- | 
flection, sound, for it is hardly possible to go wrong in estimating the | 
court of Louis the Fifteenth, or perhaps any court about the middle 
of the last century. The great interest of the Vanloos refers to 
the death of Carl Vanloo’s daughter, Caroline. If contemporary 
description is to be trusted, her person and character were alike 
etherial; and there was something supernatural in her death. 
But in these cases where affection, wonder, and the love of a mar- 
vel, are all brought to bear on a mysterious physical affection, one | 
knows not what to think: some people cannot report any thing 
truly ; others exaggerate for effect. It is plainer sailing with the 
eourtezan-engraver and the singer; though Farinelli was a 
marvel in his way. 

** T have stooped to flatter Farinelli, why should I hesitate to praise 
Pompadour?’ In this speech, uttered by Maria Theresa when political 
necessity was bending her imperial neck beneath the heel of a French 
king’s mistress, there was a mixture of insult and injury. Farinelli was as 
honest a man as any in the court of Charles VI., Maria Theresa’s father. 
Perhaps Pompadour was as honest a woman as any in the court of Louis 
XV. ; but honesty was no¢ to be found in the entourage of that able yet idle, 
accomplished yet worthless, monarch. Honour and honesty maintained a 
dull but respectable state in the saloons of his Consort and of his royal 
daughters. 

““The King’s own circle was made up of incarnate iniquity, galloping 
gaily to meet the deluge which Pompadour had prophesied, and in the 
eddies of which so many French Governments have encountered destruction. 
To place Farinelli on the same level as Pompadour was therefore to inflict 
on the former no inconsidcrable wrong. To admire the artistic skill of either 
was no condescension, even in an empress. To speak of Pompadour as an 
artist is to notice her in a character which te strange to the general 
public ; but in truth her line of art, in which to excel she needed but the 

r qualitications of necessity and virtue, was superior to that by which 
‘arinelli achieved renown and fortune. Let us glance at both in their re- 
spective pursuits. 

‘* At the court of Vienna, at the beginning of the last century, the chief 
favourite of the imperial amateur Charles VI. was Porpora, the great master 
of recitative and measured art, a man whose tuition enabled many to be- 
come rich, but whose profuse generosity rendered his extreme old age one of 
miserable penury. Porpora owed his position at Vienna to what would have 
ruined a composer anywhere else. The Emperor, who cared only for solemn 
music, and was never known to smile, burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter at hearing a shower of trills in one of Porpora’s capering fugues. 
The man who could excite risibility in a sardonic Kaiser, was accounted as 
something above the common, and Porpora was more esteemed than if he 
had been a philosopher. 

** About this time there was a marvellously tuneful boy at Naples, who 
was distinguished by the title of J/ Rugazzo, or * the boy,’ but whose name 
was Carlo Broschi Farinelli. This lad became the pupil of Porpora, who 
produced him at the age of seventeen to the critical public of Rome. The 
success of Farinelli excited the jealousy of the longest-winded trumpeter 
ever known, and the two (instrumentalist and vocalist) nightly endeavoured 
to exeel each other in uttering the greatest amount of notes without taking 
breath, while the intellectual audience sat mutely listening with enraptured 
ears. On one occasion the trumpeter scattered whole avalanches of sound, 
while Farinelli competed with him in never-ending ‘ runs.’ The instru- 
mentalist was lost in his own continuance of harmonious noise, till his 
trembling lips strove in vain to puff, however faintly, a crowning note. He 
fondly thought he had gained the prize, but his astonishment was great at 
hearing Farinelli dashing on, in the same breath with which he had started, 
now swelling, now shaking upon the note, anon running the most rapid 
and difficult divisions, and at length ceasing, not from exhaustion, but 
because, through the tumultuous approbation of the audience, he could be 
heard no more. It was ascertained that he could sing three hundred notes 
without drawing breath. When it is remembered that few other vocalists 
nave been able to accomplish more than fifty under the same conditions, 
some idea may be entertained of the powers in this respect of young 
Farinelli. 

** Charles VI. not only criticized poor Porpora, but he condescended to | 
give counsel to his pupil; and, while the Emperor was engaged in averting | 
the ruin which threatened his great inheritance, he found time to show | 
Farinelli how he might add pathos to spirit, unite simplicity with sublimity, | 
and excite as much admiration asastonishment. Charles VI. could not con- | 
quer at Belgrade, but he could make a finished singer of Farinelli.”’ | 
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mostly mere pegs on which to hang the subjects, and, like the | 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Atrnoven the publishers, let us hope, have been keeping a “ merry 
| Christmas,” they have got over their labours in that direction sufficiently 
| to begin a busy “ new year.” Mr. Van Voorst opens the ball with on 
| of Dr. Latham’s profound and comprehensive works on the human rage, 
| The two volumes of his “ Descriptive Ethnology” form in reality , 
| survey of mankind in the old world, transposing a little the old order, 
and saying, Asia, Europe, and Africa. Mr. Sainsbury has been labouring 
in the State Paper Office, and, as Messrs. Bradbury and Evans show ug, 
not in vain. Among public despatches the inquirer has found what may 
be termed private letters, relating to the nogotiations of ambassadors ang 
great men with Rubens, touching pictures, prices, and cognate matters, 
So far as we can judge from a brief inspection, the volume will, among 
other things, throw a light on the introduction of many of the great ap. 
| tist’s works into this country, as well as on his connection with the 
| English court. The ‘“‘ Unprotected Females,” who, however, were pretty 

well able to protect themselves in Norway, have had recourse to Messrs, 





| Routledge to ‘bring into the world “Sicily and Calabria,” including 


an ascent of Mount Etna. Messrs. Chapman and Hall send forth what 
may ‘be called Victoria compared in 1853 and 1858 by Mr. Kelly; and 
Mr. Bentley, the long-announced Journal of Mrs. Elliott, kept during 
| the French Revolution. 

As usual, there is no lack of activity in the article of prose fiction, 
Besides Dr. Dasent’s ‘ Popular Tales from the Norse,’ Messrs. Blaek- 


wood have reprinted from /i/ackwood the Colonial Minister's, ‘*‘ What Will | 
An advertisement, however, instructs us that Sir § 
* he lef J 


He Do With It?” 
Bulwer Lytton has not neglected his duties to scribble novels : 
no calling for this idle trade,” unless indeed it be that of M.P., but who 
does not leave that for something or anything? ‘ The entire manuscript 
ready for the press, was in their [the publisher's] possession at the clos 
of last January.” Two lesser affairs from Messrs. Longman and Mr 
Bentley close the list for New Year's Day. 
Booxs, 
Descriptive Ethnology. By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
ing’s College, Cambridge, &c. Volume 1. Eastern and Northern Asia— 
Europe. Volume II. Europe, Africa, India. 

Original Unpublished Papers Illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens 
as an Artist and Diplomatist. Preserved in H. M. State-Paper Office. With 
an Appendix of Documents respecting the Arundelian Collection ; the Earl 
of Somerset’s Collection ; the Great Mantuan Collection; the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, &e., &e. Collected and Edited by W. Novi Sainsbury, ef H. M. 
State-Paper Office. 

Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, and on the top of Mount ina. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 

Life in Victoria, or Victoria in 1853, and Victoria in 1858; showing the Marek 
of Improvement made by the Colony within those periods in Town and Coun- 
try, Cities and Diggings. By William Kelly, Esq., Author of ** Across the 
Rocky Mountains, Great Salt Lake Valley, and Great Sierra Nevada.” In 
two volumes. 

Journal of my Life during the French Revolution. 
liott. 

What Will He Do With 
&e. In four volumes. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. 

Mildred Norman the Nazarene, By a Working Man. 

Frederick the Great and his Merchant. From the German, by Lady Wallace. 
In two volumes. 


By Grace Dalrymple El- 


It? By Pisistratus Caxton, Author of ‘* My Novel,” 


With an 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. A Romaunt, by Lord Byron. Illus- 
trated from origins! sketches.—We have had numbers of Christmas 
books ; but here is the ** New Year's Gift.” More costly works may be 
met; but such a combination of taste, richness, typographical effect, and 
interest in illustration, will be very difficult to match. The binding is 
resplendent in green and gold; nearly eighty gems of wood engraving 
illustrate the poem, as well in its personal allusions, as the leading 
scenes through which the pilgrim passes. And these illustrations are 
not of a general kind; but particular portraits, as it were, whether of 
persons, edifices, ruins, or landscapes, having in themselves a rare value 
merely as sketches, which is increased by their connection with the text. 
Some seem old friends, as Prout’s well-known Bridge of Sighs ; others, it 
strikes us, are new; and several by men whom mere money temptation 
would scarcely perhaps have enlisted in any common illustration, as Sir 
Charles Fellows ; nor has the photograph been unused. The whole is a 
bibliopolic gem, utterly unproducible even a comparatively few years 
since, and which had it appeared in a less “ intelligent” age would have 
doomed its publisher to the fate of Dr. Faustus. 

Introductory Lessons on Mind. By the Author of ‘ Lessons on Rea- 
soning.” —Intended as a sequel to the Archbishop of Dublin's previous 


| little books on morals and logic, forming, in fact, a popular introduction 


to metaphysics, with a larger meaning attached to the term than some 
modern metaphysicians give to it. And a very popular introduction it 
is; instructive, clear, and even interesting. Clearness, however, is its 
great distinction; not the mere clearness of style, though that is pellucid 
enough ; but a clearness of arrangement, order, thought, and mastery 
which renders it a very remarkable little book of its kind. Of course a 
popular exposition of the philosophy of mind does not admit of much 
originality, but there is a frequent originality of idea, as well as shrewd- 
nees of perception, Here is an example from a note. 

“ It is a curious circumstance that the generality of mankind are decided 
Materialists, though without knowing it. If, indeed, you ask any persons 
whether they hold the Soul to be mater ia/, most of them will answer ** No” 
and many would probably give the same answer if you asked them whether 
it is a substance. For, by * material,’ or ‘ swdstantial,’ the common people 
understand something fangible. But they believe in the appearing ot 
Ghosts; (or Spirits, ‘Ghost’ being only the old word for spirit), as we read 








| that the Disciples of the Lord Jesus did, when they saw Him walking on 
| the water, and again, after his resurrection: or at least, they believe that 


such an appearance is conceivable, and that to speak of a spirit’s appeariy 
would not imply anything absurd and contradictory. Now, whatever 
occupies space, and has a certain magnitude, and form, and colour (which Is 
supposed to be the case with these apparitions), must be something maferia/, 
however thin, and insensible to the touch. It would be a manifest absur- 
dity to talk of a erish, or a sentiment, or an opinion (or, in short, anything 
that is not material), being tall or short, blue, red, or white, round or square, 
&e., or of seeing it with your eyes. And to talk of seeing a Spirit would be 
no less absurd, supposing a Spirit to be immaterial.” 

Hints for the Tabie, with a few Words on Wines.—This book is 


one of hints on eatables, eating, wines, attractions in g 


neraa, 


and table 
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rather than instructions in cookery. It is true that “ Hints ”’ will be 
met with as to when you should look for certain articles, where you should 
get them, how you should test them, how you should cook them ; but it is 
by no means a complete treatise on cookery. It is rather the spirit of the 
whole subject unmingled with its grosser parts. One might imagine 
Mr, Hayward himself had set to work to extract and apply the elements 
of chemistry, dietetics, digestion, distillery, fermentation, dinner-table 
demeanour, and talk, in his pleasantly anecdotical manner, And by 
the by he, with other writers of a similar turn of taste, is made to 
contribute by well-selected extracts. Hints for the Table is an olla 
podrida of the table and matters to be put upon it, as well as persons to 
sit round it. 

Le Magasin De Librairie. Publié par Charpentier, Editeur, avec le 
concours des Principaux Ecrivains.—Where will cheapness stop ? and 
we do not mean by cheapness low priced indifferent books indifferently 
got up, but copyright works well printed. We thouglit Longmans, 
Murray, and other English publishers had gone as far in this way as 
possible ; but “ Charpentier, 28, Quai de I’Ecole,” outdoes the Lon- 
doners. The “ Magasin de Librairie” is to give 160 octavo pages well 
printed on good paper, for a franc—that is in Paris. The first number 
has varicty enough ; a petite comedic by Alfred de Musset, a continuation 
of Saint-Mare Girardin’s Cours de Littérature Dramatique ; the unedited 
Memoirs of the Baron de Breteuil, introducer of Ambassadors at the 
Court of Louis the Fourteenth; and the commencement of a curious 
subject, ‘* Histoire de la Littérature pendant la Revolution,” par M. 
Geruzez. 





Two new translations of Scripture are before us, but both as it were 
continuations of undertakings already noticed. The Revised Version of 
the Book of Job under the superintendence of the American Bible 
Union* is completed. This Union consists, we believe, of eminent 
scholars both in Europe and America, and the plan is to translate word 
for word as far as possible, to give the sense of the author in his own 





manner, and to preserve the general characteristics and costume of the | 


original. These principles seem to us faithfully carried out, with par- 
ticular improvements not only as to verbal meaning but also as to reli- 
gious propriety and poetical force; though the general effect is rather 
modern. When we consider the aticntion the translation of the Scrip- 
tures is exciting, Zhe Book: of Job may be recommended as a useful 


aid. The volume contains three texts in juxtaposition, namely, the 


| 


original Hebrew, the authorized English version, and the new transla- 


tion. The text is illustrated by copious notes. 

The success which has attended the labours of the “* Five Clergymen,” 
in translating, or as they modestly term it comparing, St. John’s Gospel, 
and St. Paul’s Epistle to the homans, both of which have reached a 
second edition, has encouraged them to proceed with their undertaking. 
They now present to the world as a further instalment “St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Corinthians.” This is not a place for verbal criticism or 
minute doctrinal discussions ; may say that the present seems to 
us the best translation we have met with, giving an impression of greater 

+1 


but we 


of the whole as is often done. 
not unimportant however, we may instance, 
Cross is to them that perish foolishness” cha 


As a specimen of slight verbal alteration, 
xe, “ For the preaching of the 
iged in the new translation 







to “them that are perishing.” ¥ an example on a larger scale the | 
passage on marriage in the seventh chapter of the First Epistle may 
ye pointed to. 
t ted t 
The Book of Job. The common English version, the Hebrew Text, and the 
Revised Version. With an Introduction and Critical and Philological Notes 


r of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Paul to the Corinthians, after the 
inal Greek and Revised 


by F. J. Conant, Profe 
The Epistles of St. 
Newly compared with the Ori: 


authorized version. 
By Five Clergymen, 


The year opens with plenty of poesy 
verse are before us, including two volumes of translations; namely six 
books of the [iad by Mr. Ichabod Wright, and the Inferno of Dante by 
Mr. Bruce Whyte. With the pr of Parliament, and the various 
demands of a London scason ahead, it is uncertain whether we may be 
able to give to these productions an attention, which the first four in the 
following list, at all events, are entitled to claim, though less for their 
poetical merits, than for critical peculiarities, or artistic mistakes. It 
will therefore be best to convey some idea of them at once. 


ssur 


It seems too often forgotten by poctical translators that to have a 
poem we must have a poet; yet persons who might shrink from under- 
taking an original epic, or other elevated work, have no scruple in at- 
tempting a translation ; though so far as execution, apart from sentiment 
and matter are concerned, it is the more difficult task. Mr. Ichabod 
Wright in the preface to “The Iliad of Homer,” admits the surpassing 
poetical attraction of Pope ; but he says what every one has said since 
Pope's Homer was first published ; that it is not truly Homeric. The 
unconscious art, the glowing warmth, the flowing vigour of the blind 
old bard, Mr. Wright may not pretend to, but he aims at the nature and 
simplicity. How far he has attained it a few lines will show; and we 
take them from the opening as being, probably, the easiest compared 
trom memory with Pope’s. ° 

‘* The wrath of Peleus’ son, 0 Goddess, sing 
Achilles’ baneful wrath—which to the Greeks 
Brought woes unnumbered, and, to Hades’ depths, 
Hurrying the souls of many valiant chiefs, 

Their bodies left a prey to dogs and birds.”’ 

If these lines be compared with the correspondent passage in Pope, the 
reader will sce that he gains nothing in point of imagery or ideas ; while 
he will miss the spirit of the poetry and the harmony of the versification. 
And as Johnson said upon Cowley’s Pindaric attempts, ‘“‘ all readers 
will determine, that if this be the old [Homeric] strain, it is not worthy 
1 revival.” The interest of the story, however, is well preserved by 
Mr. Wright, though there is sometimes an abruptness arising from the 
endeavour to render the original literally, without regard to the differ- 
ences of language, manners, and three thousand years. 

Mr. Bruee’s “ Free Translation of the ‘ Inferno’ of Dante” possesses 
the same features as Mr. Wright’s liad. The reader who wants the 
story gets it, with an idea, more or less close, of the sentiments and 
images ; but the poetry with much of the very peculiar character of the 


* Spectator, for 18%6, page 569. 


half a dozen publications in | 








accuracy as regards parts, without so much changing the venerable air | ‘* The Photographic” limited to photography. 
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poet evaporates. What is left of the latter rather indicates his harsher 
than his lofty qualities. 

The Reverend H. C. Adams's, Twelve Foundations, is a series of poems 
on leading incidents in the lives of the twelve Apostles, with indicative 
touches on features in their character, or morals deduced from their ca- 
reer. These are followed by ‘other poems ” mostly on religious themes, 
As respects animation, the externals of poetry, and a spirit, which if not 
exactly poetical is so nearly like it that few will perceive the difference, 
we think this volume the best of the whole list. We do not know that 
the author has quite hit the truth touching novelty in the following 
lines; but he is very near it, if he mean mere repetition in matter and 
manner, instead of a reflection of the age in its wants, its thoughts, and 
language. He has not untruly described himself in the first two lines. 

Though high his theme, though pure his strain, 
Breathing the lovely, and the true ;— 

The bard his laurel scarce shall gain, 
Whose lay is sweet but is not new. 

The “first hundred” of Songs by a Song Writer, is rather a threaten- 
ing affair. Mr. W. C. Bennett is a lover of lyrics; he has an extensive 
library of song books by writers of all nations; and he has written no 
less than four hundred pieces ; of which the present volume is an experi- 
mental selection. Speaking shortly, we should say that Mr. Bennett, 
though not devoid of poetical feeling and skill in versification, has no 
particular call to song writing. Many of his pieces are less lyrics than 
occasional poems. Sometimes we trace an imitation of foreign songsters, 
his efforts attaining the chanson as much as the English song. Some of 
the songs proper are pretty ; part of the contents we seem to have met 
before. Surely the little domestic poem “ Baby's Shoes” has appeared 
already. 

The Harvest Day, by Mr. Thomas Francis, is a descriptive poem of 
the old school. It is in blank verse, of a pleasing character, but tame. 
A variety of miscellaneous pieces follow the principal poem, and re- 
semble it in deficiency of power. 

The ode to Montalembert by A. G. B., consists of true and sensible 
thoughts, put into agreeable verse ; but the ode wants lyrical fire, vigour, 
and force. 

The liad of Homer, translated into blank verse. 
M.A., Translator of Dante. Books I. to VI. 
A free translation in verse of the * Inferno” of Dante, witha Preliminary 

Discourse and Notes. By Bruce Whyte, Advocate, Author of * A History 
of the Romance Tongues and their Literature.” 
The Twelve Foundations, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Author of ** Sivan the Sleeper.’ 
Songs by a Song-Writer. Virst hundred. By W. C, Bennett. 
The Harvest Day, and other Poems, By Thomas Francis. 
Montalembert ; an Ode, By A. G.T 
New ALMANACK, 

The Photographi for 1859, ‘The nature of this new alma- 
nack is sufficiently indicated by its title; its contents promise well for 
success. The calendar marks the meetings of photographic societies, 
and the miscellaneous part bears fully, though by no means exclusively, 
on the art. The sections devoted in general to various subjects are in 
We have its “ Annals” 
for the past year; from which it appears that nothing has been dis- 
covered at once radically new and practically available. his is fol- 
lowed by an historical sketch of sun-drawing, from the discovery of the 
camera obscura to this time. The subject is grasped and displayed in its 
principles, rather than told in its details, Under the head of ** Improved 
Processes,” there is almost a treatise on the practice of the art, for those 
who have mastered those elementary processes which precept can hardly 
teach, and there are other topics of photographic interest. 


Fiue Arts. 


REPUBLISHED,* 


By Ichabod Charles Wright, 


H.C. Adams, late 


’ 
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CRUIKSHANK 
Keen, honest, laughter-moving George Cruikshank has been for some 
thirty or forty years the friend of every one, man and boy, who loves 
whim, humour, and art. Contemporary British art has no name more 
popular, or more respectable. One may count, therefore, upon a very 
general welcome for the present reissue of many of those quaint, sug- 
gestive, and capital little etchings which, if laughter has a ghost, must 
be haunted by the spirit of many a guffaw of our fathers and grand- 
fathers, and many a childish titter of those who now look upon the same 
things with the eye of manhood. The Illustrations of Time reproduced 
in this first part ring the changes, it will be recollected, in a number of 
ways, upon Time the fact and Time the word,—now conveying a moral 
lesson none the less aptly because humorously, now aiming at nothing 
above a mere joke or pun. “Term Time,” where the lawyer, after 
swallowing the oyster, announces to plaintiff and defendant that “ the 
Court awards them a shell each,” is one of the best known: another of 
the “ Hard Times,”’ where a starving street ballad-singer, screeching out 
“the Roast Beef of Old England,” fixes a pair of dreadful eyes upon a 
scraggy joint hung up temptingly in the shop of a dozing butcher, is one 
of those which combine a serious suggestion with grotesque form, Im 
the title-page, which we infer to be new, ‘* Tempus Edax Rerum ” is wit- 
tily figured at dinner, with such articles for his dishes as a sailing 
ship, a Gothic abbey, and an elephant with a manned castle on its back, 
which he is about to take down at a gulp: the real things beimy 
treated by the great devourer as their confectionery images would be by 
a Christmas party. The “ Sketch-book,” the ‘‘ Phrenological Ilustra- 
tions,” and others, are to follow in the series, if we may judge from the 
design on the wrapper. Grave and gay, terrible and ridiculous, Mr, Cruik- 
shank has whole shoals of good things to reproduce. 
* Reissue of Scraps and Sketches by George Cruikshank, 
Part 1. Illustrations of Time. Published by Kent and Co, 


In Monthly Parts, 





NOEL PATON’S HOME, 

Among the pictures of the last few years sure to come sooner or later 
into the engraver’s hands none was more sure than the “‘ Home” of Mr. 
Noel Paton—representing, as our readers will remember, the return of 
an invalid soldier, from the jaws of death in the Crimean War, to his 
highland home. Public opinion at once set its seal of approbation on 
this picture; more decisively, indeed. than upon any other pictorial 
work connected with the war. It is now on view at Messrs. Lloyd and 
Co.’s in Gracechurch Street preparatory to the appearance of the en- 
graying, in mezzotint and stipple, upon which Mr. Ryall is engaged, 
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UNIFORM WITH JOHNSTON’S “ CHEMISTRY 
OF COMMON LIFE.” 
In Monthly Numbers, = ~ a 
Wy ommencing Janua * 
HE PHYSIOLOGY OF. ” COMMON 
LIFE. By Grorcre Henry Lewes, Author of 
“* Sea-side Studies,” “* Life of Goethe,” &c. 
Part I. HUNGER and THIRST. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
POPULAR JUVENILE PUBLICATION. 
THE PARENTS’ CABINET of AMUSE- 
MENT and INSTRUCTION for YOUNG PER- 
SONS. New Edition, carefully revised, in Twelve 
Monthly Shilling Volumes, each complete in itself, and 
each containing a full page Illustration in Oil Colours, 


2 








with Wood-cuts, and handsomely bound in orna- 
mented boards. 
Ina letter to the Editor, 


MISS EDGEWORTH 
thus writes of the PARENTS’ CABINET :— 

**T almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I 
think it deserves... .. There is so much variety in 
the book that it cannottire. It alternately excites and 
relieves attention, and does not lead to the bad habit 
of frittering away the mind by requiring no exertion 


from the reader... .. Whoever your scientific as- 
sociate is, he understands his business and children’s 
capabilities right well... .. Without lecturing, or 


prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly 

marked, and hence all the sympathy of the young 

people is always enlisted on the right side.” . 
*,* Vol. 1. price Is, was published Dec. 1 

price ls. is ready this day, Jan. 1, 1859. 

 & 

SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND = TITEIR 
SCHEMES. By Wiuiiam Lucas Sarcanr, Author 
of *“ The Science of Social Opulence,” &e. Post 
&vo. price 10s. Gd. cloth.” 


LECTURES and ADDR a SSES on LITERARY 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, By the late Rev. Frep. W. 
Rosertson, of Brighton. Post Svo. price Gd. 
cloth, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STAND. 
ARD WOR 


Vol. IL. 





“. 


1. LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer 
Bell). By Mrs. Gaskenn, 1 vol. post 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

2. ESMOND: A Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. 
By W. M. THackrray, Esq. 1 vol. uniform with 
* Miscellanies,” price 6s. cloth. 

3. LECTURES on the ENGLISH HUMOUR- 
ISTs. By W. M. Tuackeray, Esq. Post 8vo. 


price 2s. 67. cloth. 





4. THE TOWN ; its Memorable Characters and 
Events. By Leton Hunr. 45 Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

5. TALES of the COLONIES. By the late | 
Cuances Rowcrorr, Esq. Post Svo. price 2s. 6¢, 
cloth. 

6. THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. An Old 
English Story. By Tatnor Gwynxnr. Post 8vo. | 
price 2s, cloth. 

7. PAUL FERROLL. A Tale. By the Author | 
of ** IX. Poems by V.” Post 8vo. price 2s, cloth. 

8. DEERBROOK. A Tale of English Country 


Life. By Harner Martineav, Post 8vo. price 

2s. 6d. cloth. 

. A LOST LOVE. By Asnvorp Owen. 

8vo. price 2s. cloth. 

10. By Cuar.otrr Bronte: 
JANE EYRE. Post 8vo. price 2s. 67. cloth. 
SHIRLEY. Post 8vo. price 2s, 6/7. cloth. 
VILLETTE. Post Svo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

By Eminiz anp ANNIE Bronte, 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY, 


Post 


. 


With Memoir of the Sisters by CHartorrr 
Bronte. Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
NEW NOVELS. 


DAwson. 


1, AN OLD DEBT. By Fiorence 


2 vols. 
2, SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By | 
Houme Ler, Author of ** Kathie Brande,” Xe. 3 


vols. 

** A novel that is well worth reading, and possesses 
the cardinal virtue of being extremely interesting.” — 
Athenrum. 

**A novel in which there is much to interest and 
please. The heroine herself is charming.”—New 
Quarterly. 

* A charming tale of country life and character. 
Globe. 

3. MY LADY. A Tale of Modern Life. vols. 

“There is force and a good deal of freshness in 
* My Lady.” "—Spectator. 

“It will be read with great interest and pleasure.” — 

erver. 
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ELDER and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Effectual Cure without Medicine of Indigestion, 
(dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatulency, 
Acidity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of the 
Liver, bilions Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, 
General Debility, Diarrhea, Cough, es Con- 
sumption, Despondency, Spleen, Xe. Send * in 
Stamps, and td will receive free by Post, a auhe 
Treatise FOR 

HE NATURAL REGENERATION of 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Without Pills, 

Purgatives, or Medicines of any kind, and without 

expense, by a simple, pleasant, and infallible means 

which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 
ed to the general reader. 

London: James GriBErt, 49, Paternoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


London: SMITH, 
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MACMILLAN AND C0. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in 


connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary 

HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 
By Davip Massox, M.A. Professor of “ws h Li- 
terature in University College, London, Vol. 
8vo. with Two Portraits. 18s. 


Eroutn Tmovsanp. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE ; 
Or the Long} Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 
By the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
engravedjby Linton. Imp. l6mo. printed on toned 

and bound in extra‘cloth,, with gilt leaves, 


paper, 
8s. 6d. 
“The execution is excellent. . .. . Like Tom 
Brown’s School Days the White Horse gives the 


reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem to- 
wards the author. . . . The author could not have 
a better style, nor a better transfer, nor a more excel- 
lent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book.” —Satur- 
day Review. 

“There is in it a high tone of earnest purpose, 
which engages our strongest interest and to 7. h we 
most heartily say God speed it! . With its 
kindly feeling, its neighbourly and hearty spirit, its 
sympathy with the homes of England and those 
which used to bind Englishmen to them and its cheer- 
"—. Press. 

*A glorious tale of summer joy, which will make 
many a heart glad these winter nights re do 
not think our readers will easily tind a book which will 
be better worth reading some of these Christmas 
evenings.” —Freeman. 

* There is a hearty life about the book . which 
will give the reader thoughts to do him good in many 
subsequent hours.”—John Bull. 


MONTHS IN ALGERIA, 
a Visit to Carthage. By J. W. Biakrsiey, 
Viear of Ware, Herts: sometime Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College. With Maps and Illusteations 
after Photographs. 8vo. cloth, lity. 

** A highly interesting volume. Atlas. 

“A light and agreeable account of modern Algeria, 
by a scholarly tourist who made good use of his oppor- 
tunities and extended his excursions by various routes 
into the interior.”—Athenwum., 

** 4 good book and will well repay perusal.”— 7Zome- 
ward Mail, 

“ The work will be’ read by classical students with 
peculiar interest ; political readers will find enough to 
engage them in the sound political views expressed 
upon the colonization and emigration and the adminis- 
trative systems of Algeria, while the general reader 
will find no lack of word pictures and anecdote 
Leader. 


With 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and 
HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. 
By Mrs, OLinmanr. Author of ‘* Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” &c. Royal l2mo, bound in extra cloth, 
as. 

DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old 


English History for the Young. By the Author of 

**Ruth and Her Friends.” 1. Caradix and Deva: 

a Story of the Druids. 2. Wulfgar and the Earl: a 

Story of the Anglo-Saxons. 3. Roland: a Story of 

the Crusades. With a Frontispiece by W. Hotman 

Hunt, engraved by Linton, royal 16mo. printed on 

toned paper, 5s. 

“Three charming tales of early English history 

Sade told in a thoroughly he alihful and entirely 
Christian en are charming alike in conception 
and expression. This book will make many a 
young heart glad i jin this cheerful Christmas sime.”— 
Freeman, 

* We cordially recommend the book as conveying 
. . . the same high lessons whic h were so conspi- 
cuous in ‘ Ruth and Her Friends.’ "—John Bull. 

AND CHueraPrer Eprrion, 

Greek Fairy Tales for 
Cuartes Krixesiey, Rector of 
The Argonauts. 3. 

Theseus. New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight 

Illustrations engraved by Whymper. Royal 16mo. 

beautifully printed on toned paper by Ciay, and 

bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges. 5s. 

** Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been 
celebrated in a bolder or more stirring strain.””—Satur- 
day Review. 

** We doubt not they will be read by many a youth 
with an enchained interest almost as strong as the 
links which bound Andromeda to her rock.”— British 


Quarterly. 
THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and 
H.C, Apams, M.A. late 


other Poems. By the Rev. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of 
Royal lémo. 5s, 


** Sivan the Sleeper,” Xe. 
THE ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 


into English Verse. By I. C. Wnicut, M.A. Trans- 
lator of ‘* Dante,” late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Books I.—-VI. crown 8vo. 5s. 


LAYS of MIDDLE AGE, and other 
Poems. By James Hepperwicx. Feap, 8vo. cloth, 
5s. 

** We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedder- 
wick’s poetry is not a thousand times better known. 
It needs only to be known to be appreciated. There 
is something delightful in its calm, healthful pathos 
and beauty.” —Frazer’s Magazine, Feb. 1857. 

THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND 
MEDO-PERSIA, being Part IV. of * Christ and 
Other Masters.” By Cuartes Harpwick, M.A. 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth 7s. 6d. 

Part I. Introduction. Part II. Religions of India, and 

Part III. Religions of China, America, and Oceanica, 

may still be had separately, price 7s. 6d. each part. 
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THE HEROES: 
my Children. By 

Eversley. 1. Perseus. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 





PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRA. 
PHY. By Sypxey Lavy Morcan. 8vo. with Por. 
trait of Lady Morgan, and View of her Drawing. 
room, 12s. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS, 
By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Habits and Men,” &e, 
Post 8vo. with portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE DURING 
REVOLUTION. Bs 


JOURNAL OF MY 
THE GREAT FRENCH 
Mrs. Grack Datrympie Exuiorr. Written at the 
express desire of his Majesty King George III, 
8vo. with three beautiful Portraits from a Painting 
by Gainsborough, and from a Minature by Cosway, 


Ke. Ls. 64. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNAL- 
ISM FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS IN ENGLAND TO THE 
REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT IN 1855. With 
Sketches of Press Celebrities. By ALexanper Avy- 
prews, 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

COMPLETION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S LETTERS. The Ninth Volume, with 
Five Portraits and copious Index Nominum, 


Svo. 10s. 6d. 
[On Monday. 


Edited by Peter Cunningham. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 
MERCHANT. Translated and Edited by Lavi 


Wattace. 2 vols, small 8vo. 12s, 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS 


OF MY LITERARY LIFE, WITH SELEC- 
TIONS FROM MY FAVOURITE POETS AND 
PROSE WRITERS. Crown 8vo. Portrait 6s. 


OF BEVER 
Mary Powell.” 
antique, price 


HOLLOW, 


New Edition in 


THE LADIES 
By the Author of ** 


small 8vo. 5s. 


IN ALL 


Small 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD 
COUNTRIES, By Prerer Lvxp Smoimonps. 
Svo. fs. handsomely bound. 


IN FALLING, 


Small 8vo. 


STRUGGLES 


Henry 


By 


Jous Lestrr. 6s. 





NEW 
TABLE 
THEM. 
with all Dr. 
78. Gd. 


EDITION of DR. 
TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON 
This New Edition is in post 8vo. uniform 

Doran's subsequent works. 


Also, Immediately, 
THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Doran. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. with Portraits of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT; A Tale of the 
Day. By Snietey Brooxs, Author of “ Aspen 
Court.” 8vo. with upwards of Twenty Illustra- 
tions by Tenneil, and handsomely bound, 13s. 
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